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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishng House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


A CHEERING STORY FROM 
VERMONT 


OR the past three years, the old and 
historic Universalist church at Wood- 
stock, Vt., has had no regular minister. 
Summer services have been maintained. 
Two years ago, a student from St. Law- 
rence supplied the pulpit. During the past 
two summers, different ministers have 
preached through July and August* and 
the messages of these men have been of 
high order. 

At the request of the trustees, Dr. H. L. 
Canfield conducted a special service on 
Sunday, Sept. 11, when in addition to the 
sermon, the subject of which was, “Be- 
lieving and Living,’ he baptized five 
children, received into church membership 
two young girls and served the com- 
munion. Having held a long pastorate in 
this church, it is interesting to know that 
Dr. Canfield had married the grand- 
parents of one of these children and had 
married the parents of three others. He 
had also married the parents of the two 
girls who united with the church. There 
was special music by the choir. Beautiful 
flowers decorated the church. Following 
the communion the congregation, with 
deep feeling, sang the old hymn, ‘‘Blest 
be the tie that binds our hearts in Christian 
love.’”’ The minister pronounced the bene- 
diction, and the congregation went forth 
into the sunlight of a perfect autumn day 
carrying with them the blessing of a sacred 
service. 

An CoH. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


As evidence of the enthusiasm at Little 
Falls, N. Y., for Ferry Beach Rev. Howard 
B. Gilman announces in the September 
issue of his parish paper that a Ferry Beach 
Fund has been started with a view to se- 
curing four life memberships ($100) by 
next summer. The church society was 
enrolled as a life member this year through 
the efforts of John I. Zoller. Jeanne Casler 
attended the Y. P. C. U. Convention and 
Institute as the beneficiary of the free 
board and lodging offer. Mr. Gilman and 
Dick Callister, with friends from Salem, 
Mass., attended the I. W. A. banquet and 
dansante internationale. 

The newest life member is Mrs. Stella 
M.B. Jenks of Concord, N.H. The special 
membership fund on deposit in a savings 
bank now contains $125. 

“A giving church is a living church,” 
said Rev. Charles Emmons before the 
offertory on ee the con- 
gregation sitting out vund the pines 
generously responded with the record col- 
lection of $29.38. 5 5 9” } 

Rev. Otto S. Raspe of ar e, Mass., 
was the preacher on Sunday - ug. 28 in 
the grove chapel: “Worship was conducted 
by Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes of West Paris, 
Maine. Marion Holland of Springfield, 
Mass., sang two solos accompanied by 
Helen Hersey of Danbury, Conn., at the 


organ. A choir was composed of Virginia 
Moreland and George Thurber, Jr., of 
Salem, Mass., Tracy Blair of Bridgeport, 
Conn.,and Weston A. Cate, Jr., of Auburn, 
Maine. The scripture lesson was read by 
R. F. Needham of Arlington, Mass. 

Frank Haseltine of Lawrence, Mass., 
was a visitor Aug. 28. Mr. Haseltine was a 
regular attendant at the summer meetings 
some years ago, and he was pleased to note 
the improvements to the property made in 
the last few seasons. 

Despite the inclement and _ freakish 
weather that prevailed this summer, 
especially in July, every Sunday except 
July 31 was perfect for the services in the 
grove. Another exception was the pro- 
jected Maine Day for Sunday, June 26, 
when heavy rain forced Rev. George Thor- 
burn to preach his closing service at the 
Biddeford church. 

Robert Dick, Tufts ’42, preached at the 
service in the Quillen on Labor Sunday. 
Worship was conducted by Rev. A. Francis 
Walch, Tufts 86. 

Again the gross amount given to the 
Birthday Fund reached a new high. Mrs. 
Lizzie M. Nelson announced in “The 
Quillen Chronicle’ Sept. 4 the following 
comparative figures: 1986—$131.36; 1937 
—$168.31; 1938—$175.17. 

After spending the entire season at 
Ferry Beach, Mrs. Nelson returned to her 
new home at The Embassy Apartments, 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. Miss 
Evelyn Hatch of Cambridge and Secretary 
Needham paid her a visit Sept. 12. . 

Rev. A. Francis Walch, secretary of the 
Association 1915-18, discovered some old 
negatives of snapshots taken at Ferry 
Beach in the pre-war years. Two dozen 
interesting prints have been made showing 
fine views of the old pavilion, bowling 
alley (now Belmont), the Quillen and 
Underwood, as well as group pictures of 
people in very modest bathing suits. 

The Labor Day~ week-end group in- 
cluded Mary L. Fessenden of Malden, 
Mass., Ruth G. Turner and Louis M. 
Ames of Hartford, Conn., Elsie A. Ander- 
son of Bridgeton, Me., Edith L. Anderson 
of Wakefield, Mass., Mrs. Carrie Hefler of 
Dedham, Mass., Mary S. Smith of Rox- 
bury, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth John- 
son of Taunton, Mass., Mrs. and Mrs. 
Walter B. Scott and son of Marblehead, 
Mass., Nita Stuart of Springfield, Mass., 
Dorothy, Harriet and Ruth Parker of 
Fitchburg, Mass., Marguerite A. Parker 
of Pawtucket, R. I., Agnes L’Ecuyer of 
Fitchburg, Mass., Imogene Nichols of 
Melrose, Mass., Doris E. Hill and Louise 
A. Moser of Salem, Mass., Mrs. H. A. 
Abbott of Washington, D. C., Mr. and 
Mrs. George S. Day of Beverly, Mass., 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Needham of Arling- 
ton, Mass., and Mr. Hakkinen of Gardner, 
Mass. 

The closing event of the season was a 
bonfire on the beach Labor Sunday eve- 
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THE TEN YEAR TERM 


OW is the time to push the ten year term plan 
for denominational officials. The matter was 
brought up at the Chicago Convention. It 

was a surprise to people. They were not ready for it. 
They asked, ‘‘Who is it aimed at?” 

In fact the plan was not aimed at anybody, 
least of all at the editor of The Christian Leader who 
proposed it. It was not proposed from impulse. It 
was the result of long thought and deliberation. 

We have just elected a new General Superinten- 
dent and a new General Secretary. We are about to 
choose a minister for the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church. Nobody can possibly cherish any 
wild delusion that we want to get rid of those chosen, 
or are afraid of the ones to be chosen. The time is 
propitious to consider the proposition on its merits 
without regard to the personalities involved. As is 
well known, personalities, too often, instead of prin- 
ciples decide church matters. 

The arguments for the proposal are these: 

Our entire denominational system would be 
stronger if it were more fluid. While churches go up 
sometimes because a minister or officer is a fixture, 
more frequently they go down. The man serves too 
long. People like him and hate to hurt him. There 
are twenty or thirty people in strategic positions in 
the Universalist Church today who would get out 
of a rut and render valuable service if they could be 
moved. To be sure, some should be retired, and we 
have no retiring allowance. Where they can possibly 
make ends meet, they owe it to the church to get out 
cheerfully and quickly. Our system is frozen. We 
do not want to change our congregational polity, but 
we do want to ginger it up, grease the wheels, stoke 
the furnace, prime the pump, and this mixing of meta- 
phors we trust makes the meaning clear. 

Secondly, by changing every ten years, at least, 
we get new blood, new ideas, and develop new leaders. 
There are more capable men and women in our 
churches than we realize. When we want a man for 
an important post we are apt to go over our lists and 
exclaim “mediocrities.”” If the people studied are 
mediocrities, they may be so because they never have 
had an opportunity. 

At least we can decide the thing by the time-hon- 
ored “trial and error” method. We believe that we 
have as great leaders under cover as ever have come 
out into the light of day. 

In the third place, under the ten year plan we 
ean change an official without hurting his feelings or 
harming his reputation for ability. Often we need to 
change men, not because they have failed but because 
the time has come for a new method or a new em- 
phasis. They ought not to have to suffer for matters 


which are not their fault, and under the ten year plan 
they would not be apt to suffer. 

The objection to the plan is that it deprives the 
denomination of the services of men who are especially 
experienced and qualified. If the General Superin- 
tendent proves to be a man who is a genius at the 
business of superintending, there would be no reason 
why he could not become superintendent of the 
middle area, or the New England area, and the area 
superintendent perhaps become General Superin- 
tendent. 

We realize, of course, that no resolution of the 
General Convention can control the action of State 
Conventions, but we believe that for any proposition 
of merit the favorable action of all authorities can be 
secured. 

If our people are interested in this proposal we 
suggest that they write letters for publication, point 
out the defects in the plan, urge its merits in ways 
that we have missed. 

No plan concerning machinery is as important as 
a plan to create a new spirit, but it is possible that the 
spirit of courage and faith may be helped by the 


plan. 
* * 


MR. JUSTICE PECORA AND JUSTICE 
HE following editorial was published in The 
Boston Herald September 18: 

“Don’t you remember any testimony about Hines 
and the poultry racket there (before a grand jury) by him? 
(The commissioner of markets.)” 

Supreme Court Justice Pecora declared a mistrial 
of the Hines lottery-conspiracy case because of that 
fourteen-word question, which, he said, caused the de- 
fendant “serious and fatally prejudicial damage.” In 
this ruling, he did what other judges, more eminent than 
he, more experienced, and no less solicitous of the rights 
of a defendant, had refused to do in similar cases. Pre- 
sumably he was on solid legal ground, but the views 
of a great many persons will be the same as those of 
District Attorney Dewey. “I certainly do not,” he said 
when asked whether he concurred in the judgment, and 
he commented: “It is unfortunate that the poeple have 
no appeal in this case.” 

Improper questions are a commonplace in a trial of 
this kind. The average justice is satisfied to sustain 
objections to them, to throw them out, to admonish the 
jury to disregard them in arriving at a verdict, and to 
let defense counsel take an appeal to the higher court. 
That tribunal rules, in most cases, that the admonition 
of the lower court was sufficient to offset any bad con- 
sequences. 

Justice Pecora could have followed the customary 
course had he wished to. If Hines had been convicted, 
the appellate court would have ruled whether the ques- 
tion in controversy had the deadly effect ascribed to it 
by defense counsel. Preferring to declare a mistrial, 
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Justice Pecora has shut the door tight, and District 
Attorney Dewey must come in by another entrance, if 
he decides to come in at all. He has been placed, of 
course, at a tremendous disadvantage. 

So ends, for the time being, a trial which had been 
under way four weeks, involved a large expenditure 
and a great deal of effort, and had attracted national 
attention. And it has ended as many feared it would, 
in a technicality which will do nothing to increase the 
respect of the man in the street for the administration 
of criminal justice. Tammany Hall is temporarily 
the victor. There is not a crook in New York or else- 
where, not a boodling politician, not a policy promoter, 
not a gunman, not a single sinister figure of the under- 
world who will fail to exult in this setback of District 
Attorney Dewey. 


Other papers deplored the action in gentle or 
severe language. The World Telegram of New York 
referred to ‘‘the double edge’’ between the trial justice 
and the District Attorney. The Herald-Tribune said 
flatly that Justice Pecora was not on firm legal ground, 
and that the way had been opened for the offending 
question. There is no question of Justice Pecora’s 
high standing, but there is little doubt of his bitter 
personal feeling against Mr. Dewey, and bitter feeling 
influences the action of a man sometimes without his 
realizing it. 

In any event he took drastic action on a tech- 
nicality, and he has started a hue and cry against the 
technicalities of the law which may result in the simpli- 
fication of rules of evidence and rules of procedure. 

Hines was cheered by the crowd outside the court. 
Dewey was booed. This illustrates the difficulty of 
getting convictions in cases of bribery or graft or con- 
spiracy to protect criminals when the accused is a good 
fellow and merely ‘‘took his.’’ Unwittingly no doubt, 
Mr. Justice Pecora has made it harder to deal with 
one of the most serious of attacks upon democratic 
government. 

We are expressing no opinion of the guilt or inno- 
cence of Hines who, under the law, must be presumed 
innocent until he is proved guilty; but the testimony 
thus far in the case confirms what every informed 
man knows that New York is a centre of vice and crime. 

Yet that same New York elected La Guardia and 
Dewey to office and is making a desperate effort to 
end the power of the racketeers and gangsters. 

* * 


AN ARMY OF STUDENTS 


N army of students is on the march. Hitch- 
hiking, motoring with Dad or big brother, 
coming by train, they are flocking to college 

centers all over the land. Are there too many of them? 
Would it be better for country and better for the 
students if a large percentage of them were put to work? 

Some people think that we are producing too many 

college graduates because all college graduates cannot 
find jobs. Would they find jobs more easily if they 
had not received an education? Is the college educa- 
tion mainly to enable a person to get a living, or is it 
to enable one to achieve a life? President Hutchins 
tells us that a high percentage of people in Denmark 
go to college and a high percentage earn their bread on 
farms. Is, then, a college education wasted? A partial 
answer may be found in the fact that democracy works 


better in Denmark than in most other democratic: 
countries. 

There is a student whom we should like to see kept. 
out of colleges. He is the rich boy, or non-rich boy, 
who goes to college just because it is the thing to do, 
and who spends the greater part of his time in extra- 
curricular activities or in raising hades generally. 

We need college-bred men for the harder tasks of 
our civilization and it may be that we need them more: 
than we realize for the lesser tasks, too. But what is. . 
even more important, the college student needs college: 
to enlarge his life. Our trouble is that we have too 
many small-minded folks. Whatever the defects of 
college, they do make it hard for small-mindedness to 
survive. 

So we welcome the college students and bid them 
Godspeed. And we say to the boy and girl back home, 
who is in despair because of inability to go, are there 
no books left in the world and can you not read, 
remember, digest and grow? 

* * 


THE DEATH OF ALBERT ROSCOE 


LBERT ROSCOE, for forty years a faithful 
servant of the Massachusetts Bible Society, 
growing all that time in Christian grace and 

executive power, was killed near Charlton, Mass., 
September 13, while a passenger on a New York- 
Boston bus. He was the son of the Rev. Tom Roscoe, 
a Universalist minister once settled at Rochester, Vt., 
and the brother of a Universalist minister, Mrs. 
Hannah Gertrude Roscoe Coe, now living near Water- 
bury, Conn. Mrs. Roscoe, his wife, died in the same 
dreadful accident. 

Sunny, painstaking, co-operative and efficient, 
Mr. Roscoe was one of the most popular men in the 
group of religious executives about Boston. His 
death is a shock and a sorrow not only to his associates 
in the Massachusetts Bible Society, but to a great 
company of devoted friends. A blessed thing it is to 
leave behind such a fragrant memory. 

* * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALISTS 
ON THE MARCH 


EW HAMPSHIRE Universalists are on the march 
as they right well demonstrated at their annual 
meetings September 9 to 12 last. Our fellow 

churchmen of the Granite State had four days of most 
successful church conventions, first, because they put 
into those four days four months of careful and intel- 
ligent planning, and second, and equally important, 
because they refused to be bound down by the stereo- 
typed forms of past conventions. They revised and 
re-arranged theic program throughout, planned an 
attractive and profitable program and then publicized 
the program in every paper in the state from May to 
September. During the convention days the facilities 
of both newspapers and radio were utilized to spread 
the message of Universalism. For four afternoons 
Universalist speakers broadcast addresses on young 
people’s work, problems of religious education and 
social and personal religious ideals of our fellowship. 
The larger Christian community was well represented 
by distinguished speakers from other denominations. 
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To this carefully worked out and well advertised 
program came more New Hampshire Universalists than 
have appeared together in convention for several years. 
The gathering was in fact a successful beginning of a 
church year for all the Universalist churches of the 
state, because by agreement the local churches were 
closed Sunday the 11th and their members journeyed 
to Portsmouth for the morning convention service. 

Credit for this fine piece of work belongs to a large 
and efficient committee and the co-operation of loyal 
Universalists all over the state. The Christian Leader, 
however, believes that special mention is due Mr. 
Lawrence Shorey of Portsmouth who, in addition to 
his constant and pressing duties as a practising news- 
paper man, spent many hours, week in and week out, 
writing copy and distributing it on time to the New 
Hampshire newspapers. Mr. Shorey has demonstrated 
that Universalist churches can have ample publicity if 
they go after it the right way and if someone is willing 
to do some hard unpaid overtime work. 

Mr. Shorey finished his job by writing us a story 
of the convention which will appear in next week’s 
Leader. 

E. H.L. 


* * 


A VALUABLE SUGGESTION FROM PASADENA 


E have received an interesting communication 
from the First Universalist Church—Throop 
Memorial—Pasadena, California, over the 

signature of Lester B. Brown, which we believe de- 
serves a wide reading in our fellowship. The para- 
graph which we reproduce below demonstrates clearly 
that there is a call for literature on liberal religion. 
We believe it points the way for other churches to in- 
crease their usefulness in their community through 
the medium of the printed word. 


One phase of church activity to which little if any 
attention is paid is the subject of church literature. 
Realizing this, and as a matter of experiment, Dr. Cum- 
mins asked me to see what could be done to make the 
people of our church literature-minded. Our Memorial 
Rack in the foyer holds sixty-four items, and through 
the co-operation of the Unitarian Society and our own 
General Convention, a large and varied assortment of 
pamphlets suitable for free distribution was secured. 
The rack was maintained in clean, orderly condition, 
and was regularly filled from our reserve supply. Occa- 
sionally notices would be inserted in our Sunday order 
of service, inviting attention to our literature. By keep- 
ing a record of the number of pamphlets made avail- 
able and counting those remaining at the end of the 
month, an accurate record was kept, showing a total 
distribution of 1,844 pamphlets for the year of ten 
months ending June 30, 1938. This figure does not in- 
clude the weekly order of service or the monthly bulle- 
tin sent to all parish members. The results obtained 
show that literature of the right kind, properly displayed, 
is essential to the growth of a church. 


The Universalist Publishing House, during the 
fiscal year which ended March 31 last, was responsible 
for the publication of something over 100,000 pieces of 
literature devoted to the promotion of liberal re- 
ligion. Most of this pamphlet material has already 
been distributed among our churches. How well it 
has been passed on to Universalists and prospective 


Universalists we have no way of knowing. In any 
church in which the ministry of the printed word is 
taken as seriously and conducted as intelligently as in 
Pasadena, that literature has long since found a place 
and served a useful purpose in the community. The 
Publishing House and all the auxiliary organizations 
of the Universalist Church plan to do more of this 
pamphleteering in the future. We would therefore 
like to recommend that every church which does not 
have a clear-cut program of literature distribution 
plan such a program and let us know its needs. We 
would suggest also that some one society, or group, 
or committee, be responsible for this work, and that it 
be tied into the entire program of the church as a 
whole. We cannot stress too much the importance of 
spreading the literature of liberal Christianity through- 
out the community thoroughly and continuously. 
Our Roman Catholic friends, and our Orthodox 
brethren, carry on a constant and effective campaign 
of promotion through the medium of pamphlets and 
publications. Liberal churchmen should be not less 
aware and alert to the importance of spreading the 
gospel of the free churches through the medium of 
the printed word. 
hee Pha. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
In “Revelation and Response’ by the great 
Scotchman, Edgar Dickie, we find this admonition: 
“The man who stands waiting for proof before he 
ventures will never have the light. The light to walk 
by comes as he advances. The nature of God is re- 
vealed only to those who trust and act on their trust.” 


The Churchman, Protestant Episcopal, points out 
that only through long years of battle by courageous 
pioneers, physicians, nurses, social workers, has come 
the new attitude of state and church toward venereal 
diseases and the new hope of wiping such diseases out. 


Sir Norman Angell has written a book called 
“Peace with the Dictators,” in which he says that 
yielding to them for peace is futile. It is like saying: 
“Hither I must eat you or you must eat me. Let us 
come to a friendly agreement about it.” 


Two hundred thousand dollars appropriated for 
China from the Red Cross reserve fund in anticipation 
of contributions went in part for hospital equipment 
and serums, and the serums were sent by clipper 
planes free. 


There are obstacles between us and God. Search 
them out. Usually one does not have to look far. 
Once recognized and admitted, we must not commit 
moral suicide by doing nothing about them. 


Our conservative standing committees cannot 
prevent a discussion of social and economic problems 
in our pulpits, but they can steer the discussion and 
help make it intelligent and Christian. 


Some of the Spanish “loyalists” may be Com- 
munists, but they are fighting the battle of liberty. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
CXXXIX. The Little White Church in the Hollow 


Johannes 


NCE again for the four Sundays in August, most 
successful services have been held in the 
Little White Church of Beards Hollow, Scho- 
harie County, New York. In a day of dwindling con- 
gregations, these congregations have steadily grown, 
until on the last Sunday of the month every foot of 
space in the church was used and seventy odd people 
sat under the open windows outside. No mounte- 
banks did the preaching, ino clever advertising dodges 
were employed, and the services were liberal in both 
letter and spirit. 

The Cobleskill Times editorially summed up the 
story of the month, and said that those responsible 
had organized “‘one of the most pleasing and effective 
religious projects to be found anywhere in this part 
of New York State.”’ The Times told again the story 
of how it all came about, and then commented as 
follows: 


And it is rather remarkable that the novelty of the 
idea has not worn off. People attracted to this beauti- 
ful little colonial church situated amid the rugged hills 
of old Schoharie County, have continued to come year 
after year, many times bringing along summer guests. 
Former residents who have moved away come back to 
the church to renew old acquaintances from widely 
scattered sections of a county that has turned out many 
prominent sons. The picnic in the grove after services 
are over, and the hot coffee served oftentimes by Dr. 
van Schaick himself, make these gatherings of more 
than usual interest. 

Here is something of an _ institution—Beards 
Hollow church services in August. 


In two or three paragraphs let me give the bare 
facts, and then in four pictures try to convey the im- 
pression. 

The preachers this year were the Rev. Everett C. 
Herrick, D. D., president of Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School, the Rev. Morris C. Skinner, pastor of 
Zion Lutheran Church, Cobleskill, the Rev. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, D. D., Manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, and the writer, who is the editor 
of The Christian Leader. The Rev. William Haney of 
Fort Plain offered the prayer at the third service and 
read the scripture lesson at the fourth, and the Rev. 
George C. Boorn of Friendly House, North Carolina, 
offered the prayer at the last service. The attendance 
never was under 200 and probably exceeded 300 on 
two Sundays. The pews seat 112, seventy can crowd 
into the gallery, fifty chairs of a Cobleskill under- 
taker and about a dozen other chairs were brought in, 
and on two occasions people stood in the entry, sat 
on the gallery steps, overflowed onto the pulpit plat- 
form and listened outside under the windows. On the 
last Sunday several cars drove away unable to find 
room. 

The collections were $32.36, $64.93, $33.08, 
$83.05, the two largest being increased by special 
checks sent in. 

Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., acted as organist, 


and a soloist of note sang the offertory solo each Sun- 
day—first a contralto, then a soprano, then the two 
together, and finally a tenor from Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. — 

The first preacher, a Baptist, spoke on ‘‘Security,”’ 
the second, a Lutheran, on “Unconscious Influence,” 
the third, a Universalist, on ‘‘The Parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican,” and the fourth, a Uni- 
versalist also, on “One Fold, One Shepherd.” It is 
doubtful if ever preachers were listened to with more 
rapt attention than these four at the Beards Hollow 
services. 

People attended from the farms and from the 
cities and villages round about. Two Universalists, 
now active in a Congregational church, drove from 
their home in Poughkeepsie, 125 miles distant. A 
party of Universalists came down from Spragueville, 
near Gouverneur, 166 miles to the north. Oneonta, 
Fort Plain, Albany, Herkimer, Utica Universalists 
were represented, but most of the people came from 
orthodox churches. Neither the fact that they repre- 
sented various denominations, nor the fact that they 
were farmers and professional people from country 
and from city, affected the unity of the services, unless 
it was to add to it. 

And now let me attempt what is more difficult— 
to put into words something of the color of these 
gatherings. Their significance cannot be measured 
now. 

State roads coming out of Schenectady and Al- 
bany and crossing at Duanesburg, give access to the 
Binghamton route which passes through Cobleskill, 
forty miles southwest of the Albany city line. A 
traveler driving west on these roads from the Mohawk 
and Hudson valleys is rising imperceptibly all the 
time, and is up about one thousand feet when he 
passes through Cobleskill. Some miles east of Coble- 
skill, he realizes that he is in the hill country, spurs 
of the Helderbergs and then of the Catskills. Some 
are wooded hills, and some have corn or buckwheat 
fields or pasture lands reaching to the summits. 
Going on west from Cobleskill four miles, he turns 
more to the southward at the Stony Creek bridge to 
get into Beards Hollow. There is a gentle ascent 
past prosperous farm houses for a mile, then a rather 
steep hill, and all at once Beards Hollow is seen before 
him running for three or four miles among fairly high 
hills, 1,800 to 2,500 feet, and terminating against the 
steep slopes of Cobble and Summit Mountains. Near 
the upper end of this Hollow, stands the Little White 
Church, at the edge of a woods through which Stony 
Creek finds its way, now singing, now roaring, and 
then almost silent if there is a long drought. There 
are nine houses near the church, five occupied all the 
year, two part of the year and two unoccupied. Only 
four of these houses, however, are on farms that are 
tilled by farmers. The others are tenant houses or 
summer homes. Yet all around in the hollows or on 
the summits of the hills there are other farms where 
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cattle graze, and where large crops of hay and corn- 
stalks are harvested to turn into milk. 

Ordinarily, after the milk trucks go out of the 
Hollow in the early morning and come back an hour 
or so later with the empty cans, there is not much 
traffic up our road. But on the Sunday mornings of 
August all is changed. The valley road looks as if 
people were going to a county fair. One after the 
other the motor cars come over the brow of Clapper 
Hill and start up the Hollow. Farmers down the road 
tell me that it is a great sight. At the church, these 
cars are parked under the long horse-sheds, back in 
the grove, up and down the country road, and in 
fields and door-yards. The number of motor cars 
and the crowd of people make one think of the hour of 
mass in a Catholic church of a mill town. The next 
project of the Beards Hollow church is to get a good- 
sized field and turn it into a modern parking place. 

While the cars are coming up the Hollow or 
down the Summit Mountain, there is a man, some- 
where, getting ready to speak to the people or to lead 
in the worship. These different men go to different 
kinds of places to make their preparation, but they 
all try to be alone. 

On the floor of our wagon-house stand two large 
arm chairs that we often pull around to the entrance 
to sit in the sun looking off at the hills. There is 
light and air where the chairs usually stand off on 
one side and a sense of privacy. Upstairs is a barn 
study and many books. It just seemed to suit one of 
our preachers, as it often suits me, and there he sat 
in quiet meditation before the service. Another 
preacher went into the grove to get himself “into his 
sermon.” There he sat alone at a long table on the 
bank of the stream, a little oven that long before he 
had helped build near him, the sun falling in golden 
patches on his table, on the ground and on him. 
Sometimes a minister, who visits us, does as John 
Murray did in the farm-house of Thomas Potter, and 
sticks to his bedroom until he is ready to go into the 
church. Not many people can put themselves into 
the position of a minister with a service ahead of him. 
Only the Good God sees and knows what is going on 
in the minds and hearts of His servants. On the last 
Sunday of August, I did not stop at the wagon-house, 
but went on to the old cow barn, now used for wood, 
and, opening the door, I brushed the dirt away and sat 
there alone in the sun hidden completely by our 
gigantic elderberry bush. Whether it was elder, or 
sun, old cow stalls or fragrant wood, complete soli- 
tude or the Holy Spirit, I know not, but somehow I 
found poise and strength. 

Now we are at the church. I have been standing 
on the grass near the steps meeting the people as 
they arrived, or visiting with a special group of farmers 
lined up ostensibly to talk to one another but really 
to grab hold of anything needing attention. They 
carry the chairs, they direct the cars, they help the 
people find places if any are to be found, they them- 
selves crowd in at last as best they can. At about 
two minutes of eleven, the largest, tallest man of all, 
goes to the gallery, reaches up and opens a trap door, 
and thus releases a rope that enables him to ring the 
bell. Now I gather the visiting ministers together and 
we all make our way with difficulty up the aisle, 


crowded with chairs. A large chair 'stands behind the 
beautifully carved pulpit and a smaller chair on each 
side, two steps down, but one step above the congre- 
gation. What the visiting minister sees, perhaps for 
the first time, is a little auditorium with a high gal- 
lery at the back, all in cream white, trimmed with 
mahogany and packed with people. Back of the minis- 
ters, in a recess made by the carpenters of seventy-six 
years ago, there hangs a crimson curtain. The top 
of the pulpit desk and the inside of the collection 
boxes are covered with the same beautiful material. 
In front of the pulpit there is a bunch of gladioli, 
carefully brought along or held back for this last Sun- 
day, of a rare, rich color that goes with the crimson 
curtain. Baskets of flowers, and bunches of flowers 
are set here and there and beautify everything. They 
are given freely from the large gardens of all the sur- 
rounding country. 

There are no vacant front benches. The minister’s 
relatives set the example by filling the front pews first. 
Some old friends, prominent people of Cobleskill, 
drove up just as I was about to enter the church on 
the last Sunday. There was not a place to put them. 
I went to the hall adjacent for a look around and 
spied on old, heavy, haircloth sofa. ‘Can we get it 
in over the heads of the crowd?” I asked. “Doubt it,” ° 
answered the strongest of the lot. ‘Grab hold,’ I re- 
plied. Up the right aisle the minister made his way 
that Sunday, lifting on a sofa, calling “low bridge’ 
instead of “The Lord is in His Holy Temple,” and 
finding place for the sofa in front of his own chair. 
A farmer, a school principal, a food manufacturer, took 
seats on the sofa, looking like the elders at a Quaker 
meeting, while the ladies secured chairs. 

“T can’t get through to ring the bell,’ whispered 
the big man. ‘Let it go,” I replied quickly, seeing as 
an editor, that here was first-class copy. 

When the people stood up to sing the Dcxology, 
when they joined in the psalm, all was as devout as if 
every ecclesiastical propriety had been observed. 

At the time of the collection, they all saw the 
point and laughed when I said that there was a limit 
to the congregation we could care for, and that if we 
reached the point when the collectors could not go 
about with the contribution boxes, then we would be 
sunk. They gave us that day the largest collection of 
the month. 

So to the picnic dinner. I usually make the 
coffee before church in our kitchen. By stuffing the 
stove full of wood and turning off the dampers at 
10.30 and leaving the coffee in the tightly closed 
wash boiler on the back of the stove, it stays hot for a 
12 o’clock or 12.30 dinner. Two of the farmers get 
into my car and go for it directly after church. 

At long tables in the Community Hall, or in the 
grove, or on blankets spread on the ground, or around 
the ovens, people find places. Some cook. Others 
eat food cold. Almost always there is plenty of hot 
coffee. Just once did we run short. The neighbors 
furnish the coffee and we help. On the last Sunday, 
the Madame and I were guests of one of our main- 
stays in the church at a bountiful farmer’s dinner— 
“chicken and everything.” Some of the farmers linger 
about the church until milking time. It is a beautiful 
social hour. On hot days the grove is cool and restful. 
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On cool days we stay in the hall or in the bright sun- 
shine outside. 

Where do all these people go and what has been 
done for them in one or more of these services that 
they have attended? They go to their dinners and 
their chores, back to their summer hotels, their dis- 
tant cities, their isolated farms. Mile after mile some 
of them drive through the long Sunday afternoon and 
many probably reach home tired. We have not de- 
stroyed every prejudice with which they came, or ended 
every hatred. But it is fair to say that they go away 
with a feeling that there is vitality in religion and life 
in the church, that the differences between the sects, 
especially between the orthodox and liberal churches, 
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are not as great as they thought, and that people of 
quite different social experience and background may 
be real folks and have something interesting and im- 
portant to contribute for us all. 

Our feeling about the oneness of the people 
doubtless is partly subjective, but it is hard to make 
us believe that it is all subjective. We no longer say 
that the hardest kind of congregation to preach to is 
one made up of both city and country people. We have 
forgotten that the people come from various back- 
grounds. They are one body. They feel at home and 
at ease with one another. Of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Of such must we make all the kingdoms 
of earth. 


Churchmanship in the Field of Social Action*—I 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


HE subject of this address assumes that the re- 
ligion of Christ has a social goal and that the 
church should include in its organized program 

a distinctive contribution to social welfare. The 
only question, a very important question, is as to the 
form which the contribution shall take. 

Considering the question in historical perspective, 
we must recognize the fact that the church has 
always been a center of social action. One would 
sometimes be led to think that a sense of social re- 
sponsibility was a modern invention. On the con- 
trary, the earliest and not the least distinguishing and 
persistent product of the Christian Church was or- 
ganized benevolence. One may attach too much 
significance to the simple form of Communism prac- 
tised by the original Christian fellowship, which was 
rather a spontaneous sharing of each with the other 
than a deliberate program of re-organization of a 
world-order which was expected soon to pass away. 
But at least it expressed the spirit of active benevolence 
that the new religion had called out and that was one 
of its distinguishing marks. Grant that very largely 
such benevolence grew out of pity for the human 
wreckage which the church did not deliberately at- 
tempt to prevent. Grant that the dominant purpose 
of today is to prevent the wrecks, not merely save the 
wreckage. It none the less is true that the sympathies 
which are the motive power behind the more con- 
structive purpose of today were trained in the remedial 
service of the past. Preventive philanthropy, which 
removes causes, has grown out of remedial philan- 
thropy, which only cures effects. Behind the modern 
scientific campaign to eradicate tuberculosis, for in- 
stance, is the accumulated pity of the generations 
that tried so futilely to cure its victims. Behind the 
modern social purpose to conserve the public health 
by destroying the slums that breed disease is the im- 
pulse, trained through centuries of expression, that 
was content to bind up the sores of the cripple who 
was laid at the monastery gate. To scorn the “mere 
palliatives” of the earlier day in championship of the 
thoroughgoing preventives of our day is to cast unde- 
served disparagement on the social serviceableness of 
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generations who served men faithfully according to 
their lights. 

Furthermore, much of the old individualism, the 
almost exclusive interest in the salvation of one’s 
individual soul, effected a social service of tremendous 
importance. 

The social order of the past, whether ecclesiastical 
or political or industrial, was largely organized social 
tyranny. The church performed a supremely needed 
social service when it fostered the sense of individual 
worth that impelled men to break it. One cannot 
truly insist that the social ideal is always the friend 
of the kingdom of God and the individual ideal always 
its foe. It is pertinent to remember that the worst 
spiritual tyrannies today are practised in states that 
make the collective ideal supreme. 

Walter Rauschenbusch, in his “Christianity and 
the Social Crisis,”’ stated unquestionably a truth when 
he said: “‘As the eternal life came to the front in 
Christian hope, the kingdom of God receded to the 
background. The kingdom of God was a collective 
hope. The eternal life was an individualistic hope.” 
But it does not follow that the kingdom of God is 
thwarted in proportion as men and women think of 
themselves as heirs of eternal life. On the contrary, 
the only social order that is veritably the kingdom of 
God is one that is constituted of individuals who, in the 
sight of God, are intrinsically worth saving. 

Jesus has put the full orbed ideal before us in a 
matchless sentence: ‘‘For their sakes I sanctify my- 
self.” “For their sakes’’—the social gospel is all 
there. No personal worth or spiritual serenity or 
reposeful trust or enhancement of personal. power is 
worth while except as equipment for service. But no 
service can flow abundantly, continuously and un- 
quenchably except one sanctifies the privacies of his 
soul. To that end, declares Jesus, ‘I sanctify my- 
self.” 

The truth, then, would seem to be that the 
church has always held the two ideals of social ser- 
vice and personal worth. The distinctive feature of . 
the present-day emphasis on social responsibility is 
that it represents a shifting of the sense of relative im- 
portance of the two ideals under the pressure of 
present conditions and problems. Social factors are 
more numerous and more influential in affecting human 
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welfare than they have ever been. The social attitude 
of man to man is, therefore, a matter of tremendous 
importance. What can the church do to create the 
Christian attitude and action? 

The answer of one group of men and women is 
that the business of the church is the moral and 
spiritual perfection of individuals. With the estab- 
lishing of new social conditions it has little directly 
to do. The problems of the church are the old, un- 
changing problems of personal character, of right- 
eousness, sin, and redemption. Let it attend to these, 
and leave problems of disease, poverty, standards of 
living, politics and industry to others. Transformed 
men will transform society. 

The defect of that contention is that it is half 
true, and the half that is true obscures the half that 
is not true. 

It is true that the primary business of the church 
is to transform individual men. The church is set to 
be the dynamic of personal life more than the engineer 
of social machinery. The message of the church is to 
the individual. But what is the message, if it be truly 
Christ’s message? It is, as Washington Gladden put 
it, “that he is not, in strictness, an individual, that he 
derives all that is highest and most essential in his life 
from the life of humanity, to which he is vitally and 
organically related....The doom from which 
Christianity seeks to save the individual is the doom 
of moral individualism.”’ So defined, the statement 
that the business of the church is with individuals, 
and with society only through individuals, may stand 
without dispute. 

But the notorious fact is that too often the in- 
fluence of the church not only begins with the in- 
dividual but ends there. Too often the ideal of Chris- 
tianity as a personal concern means practically that 
it is a concern largely, if not exclusively, of one’s 
private and interior spiritual life. That interior life 
has indeed its need for nurture and sustenance. 
A church fails in its ministry that fails to meet people 
in the region of their personal sorrows and temptations, 
their aspirations and fears and doubts, their failures 
and achievements. Such a ministry was never more 
needed than now, when men and women are over- 
strained and buffeted by the assaults of a hostile and 
disordered world. I say that as the background of 
any insistence on the church’s responsibility for social 
welfare. One function of the church is to be “a covert 
from the storm, the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” 

But that is not enough. By itself it may de- 
generate into spiritual aloofness. It may make 
people oblivious to hunger and poverty, industrial 
warfare and racial antagonism and_ international 
brigandage, as evils with which personal religion, as 
such, has little or nothing to do. The too frequent 
product of this type of personal religion is the man or 
woman whose religious sentiments, sensitive and 
refined, and whose political and economic standards, 
brutal and pagan, occupy mutually insulated com- 
partments. 

How shall the church guard against that one- 
sidedness? By making its working plans and pur- 
poses exhibit that union of personal religion and social 


service which we expect the church-trained men to 


exhibit in the world. The church teaches as much 
by example as by precept. It must include social 
service in the circle of its organized activity if it ex- 
pects the men and women who are its distinctive 
spiritual products to include it in theirs. If the 
church, in its ruling consciousness, is only a shrine for 
personal withdrawal and refreshment, indispensable 
thought that is, a shrine in which social welfare is 
forgotten when the church is entered, then the 
church will be forgotten, and its pale, theoretical ad- 
monitions to be serviceable will be forgotten, when the 
world again is entered. The worshiper, even in the 
midst of his withdrawn and rapt personal devotions, 
must be made conscious by the social vision and 
passion of the spoken message and by the lines of social 
usefulness that radiate from the church’s altar that 
the political and economic order itself is to be trans- 
formed, and that one’s personal transformation is of 
small consequence except it inspire to that. 

Another function that had many advocates a 
generation ago, and is championed by some today, 
is that of the so-called ‘international church.” Let 
the church serve the community by itself administer- 
ing the various social services which are needed. 

One is not required to regard the institutional 
church as the only form of the socially serviceable 
church in order to value highly its influence on the 
church life of our day. That influence has been out of 
all proportion to its numbers and quite apart from 
the question as to its permanence. To a generation 
whose Christianity was excessively individualistic, to 
which the social order was a by-product rather than 
the intended goal, it translated the gospel into terms 
of concrete social action. It thereby rendered a ser- 
vice of incalculable value. Furthermore, today and 
for many days to come, a church may be called by its 
situation and capabilities to maintain in its organized 
capacity a variety of forms of practical social action. 
A church that maintains a district center for a family 
welfare society, or a social settlement, or a reading- 
room or a gymnasium is doing a social service that 
fitly expresses its Christian spirit. Such forms of 
activity will benefit the community and itself if they 
are efficient and if they are wisely related parts of 
some comprehensive plan of community service. 
The district agency or the settlement, however, is not 
necessarily more efficient for being a department of 
the church. It may easily be less efficient; it certainly 
will be, if administered by an untrained worker whose 
religious motive is expected to compensate for his pro- 
fessional ignorance. A second-rate church hospital is 
less Christian than a first-rate city hospital made 
possible by the high standards of community service 
which it is the peculiar business of the church to 
foster and make regnant. 

The institutional church was a passing phase of 
the growth of the spirit of social service in the church. 
Historically it was a reversion to the undifferentiated 
type of religious institution of the past. The monas- 
tery of the Middle Ages was an institutional church 
of a very elaborate sort. It passed with the coming 
of a differentiated social order with its specialized 
social functions. The effort to revive it could not be 
permanently successful because the whole trend of 
social development was against it. Only by specializ- 
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ing in its distinctively religious function, and by es- 
tablishing helpful relations with other equally special- 
ized but related social functions, can the church per- 
form its best service to the community. 

That leads to the statement of a third position 
concerning the church’s place in the field of social 
action. If the purely individualistic ideal is one- 
sided and the “‘institutional’’ ideal is inadequate, is 
it not the satisfying ideal that the church as a dis- 
tinctively religious institution shall establish sym- 
pathetic and mutually helpful relations with the 
community agencies of social service which are 
multiplying so rapidly in our day? 

I recall an article in the Survey some time ago that 
advocated such a solution of the problem. “The 
church,” the writer said, “must come to a better 
understanding—a sympathetic, co-operative, mutually 
advantageous understanding—with a great variety of 
secular agencies.’”’ He enumerated various municipal 
services, such as the police, the courts, boards of public 
welfare, besides the private agencies. Then there are 
the trades-unions, from which the church so often 
stands aloof because it is offended by so much mis- 


guided and anti-social leadership. There are the 
Red Cross, social welfare foundations, the Child 
Labor Society, the Conference of Social Work, and 
other expressions of the sense of social responsibility 
too numerous to mention. Such co-operative associa- 
tion, the writer declared, is ‘‘in line with the rational 
division of work and co-ordination of forces which 
underlie all progress and all great achievement.” 

And it ig more than that. It is a sign that the 
church recognizes these so-called secular agencies as 
its spiritual brethren, in many cases its spiritual chil- 
dren. It is significant that a plea for that recognition 
should come from a social worker. Too many social 
workers, pressed and harassed by the exigencies 
of their immediate and compelling tasks, have had 
small patience with the dynamic ideal of the church 
and its distinctive spiritual function. And, on the 
other hand, too many church devotees, imbued with 
the passion for social service, have yearned to hear 
the whirr of multiform social machinery within our 
own institutional walls in order to be assured that the 
spiritual dynamo was actually throbbing with radiant 
creative energy. 


The Church Program Manual, Gateway to More 
Effective Church Work 


John M. 


HE Church Program Manual is being used by 
many churches. It is proving a gateway to more 
effective church work. The manual was not 

intended to be a set of instructions, but a collection of 
suggestions. Churches are finding that as they adapt 
the suggestions to local conditions new avenues of 
achievement are opened. The Church Program 
Manual does not lessen the responsibility of the local 
group, but it helps the work along by eliciting increased 
interest. A church in a large city asked each depart- 
ment head, group leader, and member of board of 
trustees to study the manual and report possible de- 
velopments in the programs of the various organiza- 
tions for the coming year. The result has been a 
greater willingness to accept new responsibilities and 
extended activities in many ways. 

A church in a small city has used the manual in a 
series of ‘‘fireside chats,’’ resulting in the creation of a 
central committee on parish education. This com- 
mittee is to continue through the year a month-by- 
month plan of extending the church’s program. An- 
other church has found the manual of service as a guide 
for integrating the work of the church. The minister 
of this church makes the following comment: ‘“‘With- 
out the manual we were unable to approach the prob- 
lem with any degree of understanding. The manual 
has aided us to know what steps to take, and in what 
order to consider the important items of our program.”’ 

Many uses have been made of the manual which 
were not suggested in the outline sent to the churches. 
One minister has made the manual the basis of a ser- 
mon. Another has used the manual as an aid in organ- 
izing a committee for taking a census of the parish. 
In another church the manual became the guide for 
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discussions at the monthly meeting of the board of 
trustees. These are excellent examples of how the 
manual is functioning not only on the basis of definite 
suggestions but as a means of stimulating new de- 
velopments and adaptations in church work. The 
following is typical of comments which indicate that 
the manual is proving of great value where the sugges- 
tions do not apply directly to the particular local 
situation. “The plan suggested in the manual did not 
meet our particular need, but the suggestion was stimu- 
lating enough to cause us to consider our own situation 
and adapt the suggestions in the manual to our par- 
ticular needs. In this way the manual aided us in 
undertaking out task in a more effective way.” 

By all means, the first step, if it has not already been 
taken, should be to place the manual in the hands of 
workers. Churches are ordering from five to fifty 
copies for distribution among officers and key people. 
This autumn the program should focus on a definite 
period of time for particular emphasis. The Council 
of Executives has suggested the period, October 10-16, 
and that the name to be attached to the effort be ““The 
Church a Fellowship of Learners.’”’ It is hoped that in 
general churches will follow this suggestion as there is 
advantage in uniform observance. But any church 
not finding the dates or name acceptable should plan 
for the special emphasis in its own way. Detailed 
plans for this week are offered on pages ten and eleven 
of the manual. In summary, the following activities 
are suggested: 

1. Plan in advance for the year’s work. 

2. Bring your people together. 

3. Acquaint them in a dramatic way with the. 
plans for the year. : He 
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4. Stimulate each organization and each age- 
group to plan and carry out a particular feature. 

5. Greet the stranger. 

6. Impress upon all the importance of religion. 

7. Consider this week only the beginning of the 
“Church a Fellowship of Learners’ program. 

The basic idea of the “Church a Fellowship of 
Learners” is a program for the whole church. The 
separate departments have a place, but included in 
all planning should be the effort toward unifying all 
ehurch work. The whole church working together 
as a single unit should be the goal. Advantage should 
be taken of every opportunity to promote a better 
understanding of how the church may become a unified 
institution. One means toward this end is the use of a 
consecration service prepared by Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
which was printed in The Christian Leader for Septem- 
ber 18, 1937. Reprints of this service are available 
through the General Convention office. 

This year the observance of special days has been 
distributed through a number of months. The dates 
for the different occasions are announced in the 
denominational calendar printed on pages eleven and 
twelve of the Church Program Manual. 

The first of these special observances is Religious 


Education Sunday, October 16. The General Sunday 
School Association is sending to all church schools 
special material for this occasion. Groups other than 
church school members should co-operate in making 
this observance an effective one. 

Laymen’s Day is scheduled for Sunday, October 
23. The Massachusetts-Rhode Island Laymen’s Com- 
mittee has developed suggestions which would serve 
as a basis for a Laymen’s Sunday program. 

These suggestions will appear in The Leader and 
will be mailed to churches and laymen’s organizations. 

In a similar manner suggestions of materials for 
International Church Extension Sunday, November: 
6, Young People’s Day, January 15, United Church 
Day, February 19, and Women’s Dedication Day,. 
February 22, will reach the local churches. The ob- 
servance of these special days should not detract from, 
but add to, the total church program. Since the 
observances are separated by several months, it will be 
necessary for each church to work out its own plan of 
correlation. No church should allow a single day to 
stand by itself, but should make constant effort to 
have each separate occasion contribute to the true 
meaning of the total program, ““The Church a Fellow- 
ship of Learners.” 


Unit Teaching in the Church School 


Mary E. Willits 


GREAT change has come over Johnny Jones, 
age ten. Formerly he could not be induced to 
study his church school lesson. In fact the 

very idea of church school was unpopular. Now 
Johnny talks about his class, activities at the supper 
table, works out reports using his Bible and other 
reference books, clips newspapers, goes with his 
committee on excursions and runs off to church early 
on Sunday morning to finish some work he started 
last Sunday. 

What has happened to Johnny Jones? 

What, shall we ask, has happened to Johnny’s 
teacher? Perhaps she has started to do unit teaching. 

Unit teaching means that the children have a 
share in planning the work they do. It means that 
the work continues to go on for more than one Sun- 
day, the teacher and children working together to 
accomplish certain desirable aims. 

An example from a real situation may be illustra- 
tive. A junior class used Eakin’s “Exploring Our 
Neighborhood”’ for a period of ten weeks. (This 
book is a splendid guide for those who want to at- 
tempt unit teaching for the first time.) Of the two 
sections, “Exploring Our Churches” and ‘Exploring 
Our Neighborhood,” they used the latter. As Mrs. 
Eakin suggests, they gathered the first Sunday morn- 
ing around their class table, each with an envelope, 
its contents unknown to the others. There was an 
air of mystery and curiosity as each child opened his 
envelope and put his contribution on the table. 
These contributions, which the children had worked 
out at home, were made in response to secret mes- 
sages which had been mailed them during the previous 
week. Each message gave directions for doing some- 
thing, as 


Draw a policeman with his uniform and badge. Be 
ready to tell what he does. 

Draw an automobile going past a red light. Be 
ready to tell about the speed laws. 


From these the class launched an exploration. 
“What do you want to explore?” asked the teacher. 
Quickly the answers came and a list of places to in- 
vestigate was made. Plans were made to go, during 
the week, to the city hall to interview the mayor. 
Certain reference books were suggested and activities 
to be carried out were discussed. The children 
seemed to welcome the idea of helping plan the unit 
and the interest was great. The excursion was dis- 
cussed the following Sunday, as were the kinds of 
laws needed in the town. During the course, which 
lasted ten weeks, the class discovered the kind of laws 
needed, why laws are needed, how laws are made. 
They found some laws that great men have lived by, 
and made some laws for themselves to live by. They 
discussed public property and its use, safety agents 
like doctors, firemen and policemen. They investi- 
gated protective agencies. Their reference books 
were the Bible, the Code of Iowa, the ordinances of 
their town and the Constitution of the United States. 
Through the discussion the teacher tried to help the 
children gain a sense of at-home-ness in the universe. 
She also tried to help them see their responsibility for 
usefulness. 

There were many activities in which the children 
had a part. They planned what to explore, they made 
trips to investigate, they discussed their findings, they 
read laws and discussed them, they made some laws 
for themselves, they used reference books, clipped 
newspapers and finally made a scrap book to contain 
the material they had found. 
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If you have a Johnny Jones in your class perhaps 
you'd like to try unit teaching. 


The Following Is a Suggested Plan 

I. Determine the interests and needs of your chil- 
dren. This can be done in several ways. 

Listen to their conversation and observe their 
behavior during the class period. 

Visit them in day school and in their homes. 

Examine children’s literature to see what the 
age interests are. 

Use a question box into which children may drop 
questions. 

Give interest tests. The children write the an- 
swers. 1. What things interest you the most? 
2. What things do you hate the most? 3. What 
things do you wonder about? 

II. Choose the text book or unit with the children’s 
interests and needs in mind. Keep in mind that the 
book or unit must contribute something to their re- 
ligious education. A class should consider a variety 
of subjects. Your curriculum will depend upon the 
children’s needs and interests as expressed by them, 
and upon the best judgment of your curriculum com- 
mittee as to what it considers essential in religious 
education. 

III. Study the text book or unit as a whole. Dis- 
cover the aims of the course. If you are originating 
the unit, write out the aims. These are important 
because in unit teaching a gradual development of the 
aims takes place. We must know what we are to 
accomplish that we may plan intelligently. 

The aims in a junior course on “Exploring Myself” 
were: 

1. To help the children see themselves in relation 
to others, to analyze and help them improve their 
relationships. 

2. To help them overcome certain habits and sub- 
stitute more desirable habits in their places. 

3. To encourage certain worthwhile interests and 
appreciations. 

Study the plan of procedure. If you are originat- 
ing the unit, plan how you think you will proceed. In 
the unit ‘Exploring Myself”’ a brief plan of procedure 
covering six periods was made by the teacher before 
submitting the idea to the class. She planned one 
period each for an introduction and culmination, the 
remaining four periods to a consideration of the prob- 
lems raised by the children. (As seen by the detailed 
plan eight sessions were used.) With the children’s 
help the following procedure was planned: 


Session 1. Introduction (The teacher launched the unit to see 
if the class would accept it) 

The teacher reminded the children of an exploration of the 
city they had made during the previous year. The children dis- 
cussed the values of such an exploration and the methods they 
had used. The children were eager to launch another exploration. 
(The teacher had already talked with the parents and it was at 
the suggestion of one parent that the unit was chosen.) 

The teacher suggested that an exploration of the children 
themselves might be interesting. The idea was accepted en- 
thusiastically by the children, who immediately made a list of 
what they wanted to find out about themselves. Then they 
decided how they would carry out their exploration. Plans were 
made for an excursion to the places of business of two of the 
children’s fathers. Plans were made for the following Sunday 


which included the bringing of baby pictures and the investiga- 
tion of the children’s homes. 


Session 2. Myself at Home 

The children looked at baby pictures and talked about the 
changes, physical as well as mental. 

The children discussed the excursion to fathers’ places of 
business. 

Lists were made of the work of each member of the family in 
the home. : 

The children discussed their responsibility in the home. 

Personal charts for home responsibility were made at the 
group’s request. The charts listed chores for which the children 
felt they should be responsible. These were taken home to use 
during the week. 


Session 3. Myself in Relation to Others 

The charts on home responsibility were examined and dis- 
cussed. 

The children raised problems which they meet in working 
and playing with others. 

They were encouraged to remember and look again at cer- 
tain suggestions Jesus made. (The group had previously studied 
his teachings.) 

The group discussed how to get along at school and in work 
and play. Rules were made for working with other people. 

Charts were made for the following week’s home responsi- 
bilities. 

Session 4. Habits 

Charts on home responsibility were discussed. 

The children discussed their habits and each selected a habit 
to overcome. 

Suggestions were given as to how to overcome habits. 

The children made mottoes for their rooms at home as 
reminders. 

The children used dramatizations to show the overcoming of 
habits. 

They made plans for the following Sunday on “Interests” 
and planned what materials to bring. 

They made charts for home responsibility. 


Session 5. Interests 
Charts on home responsibility were discussed. 
The children showed hobbies they had brought from home. 
They discussed what they liked best to do. 
They listed places they go for fun. 
The problem of the use of time was introduced. 


Session 6. Use of Time and Money 

The children discussed how they spend their time. An 
approximate estimate was given and a chart made. 

Certain conclusions were reached as to the best use to make 
of time. 

The various methods of obtaining money were discussed. 

Hach child listed his usual weekly earnings and the amount 
he spent. 

The best use of money was discussed and certain conclusions 
were reached. 


Session 7. Ideals 

The children discussed what they wanted to be when they 
grew up. : 

They discussed whom they admired. 

They selected from a set of pictures of famous people who 
might be considered great. 

They listed qualities of greatness. 


They formulated a letter to a great person to tell of their 


admiration and ask for his autograph. 


Session 8. Culmination 
The children looked over the work they had done. 
They checked to see if they had completed their exploration. 
They made plans for reporting the findings of the bat 
tion in a worship service for the whole school. — 
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Study the methods used. A unit obtained from a 
textbook will give good suggestions as to how to use the 
material to accomplish the best results. If you are 
using a textbook, study this carefully. A variety is 
provided so there is no monotony. Provision is made 
for discussion, research, stories, ete. These are selected 
to fit the teaching situation and make learning effective. 

If you are originating the unit you must determine 
-your own method. Remember that talking (on the 
part of the teacher) is not necessarily teaching. Re- 
‘member that when the children are active (physically 
-and mentally) they are apt to learn. Merely listening 
is not enough. Know thoroughly the methods you will 
use. Read a good textbook on teaching methods if 
you feel the need. 

Plan what materials you will need. For this unit 
nothing needed to be ordered. Often, however, pic- 
tures and other materials must be obtained in advance. 

Books to be used for reference should be collected. 
_A teacher who has learned to clip material and file it 
for future use will find it a valuable habit. 

Plan activities (both physical and mental and 
-with the children’s help) which will lead to the accom- 
-plishment of the aim. 

These are some of the activities in which the 
children engaged during the unit “Exploring Myself’’— 
Asked questions. Made rules. Set up standards. 
Used reference books. Prepared reports. Made 
-charts. Looked at pictures. Learned verses. Drama- 
tized. Read out of the Bible. Wrote letters. Told 
stories. Made mottoes. Made plans for excursion. 
“Went on excursions. Took part in discussion. Drew 
“pictures. 

IV. Adapt unit to group. Find out what public 
school background the children have. A church school 
group worked out a fellowship unit around the idea of 
the post office. They had a day school background of 
appreciation for post office officials. In the course of 
the unit they planned, made and sent valentines to 
Miss Downing in Japan, to Mrs. Willis and four of her 
-children in the Suffolk school, to Dr. Macpherson and 
to the junior classes of our Iowa churches. Denom- 
inational fellowship was encouraged, as was a fine 
fellowship with the Negro children, who wrote letters 
-of appreciation to the makers of their valentines. In 
canother part of the unit the children investigated 
Paul’s letters and read the letter to Philemon, the one 
-most nearly understandable to them. 

Aside from the day school background, the in- 
terests of the children determine how we use the unit. 
‘Some parts will need to be elaborated, some condensed, 
-some omitted. This is especially true in the case of 
using a textbook or unit written by someone else. In 
‘making your own unit it is often necessary to change 
your plans after the group plans are made. In the 
-ease of ‘Exploring Myself” the teacher had planned to 
allow six Sunday periods to the unit. As it worked 
-out, eight Sundays were used because of the interest 
-of the children. 

V. Plan each session. There are no rigid dividing 
lines between sessions in unit teaching as the thread 
of the unit continues through all the work that is done. 
For convenience the material is divided to aid in the 
zaccomplishment of the aims. 

Before each class session one should: Read over 


the aims of the unit. Look over the general plan of 
procedure. Review the work of the previous session. 
Become familiar with the work for the present ses- 
sion. Look over the material you hope to use during 
this session. Plan how you will introduce the session. 
Decide how to link the previous session with the present 
session. Think through your approach to the problem 
the children will discuss. Decide what your aim for the 
session is. Each session must have an aim. Plan 
what method you will use to assure the accomplish- 
ment of the aim. Try to select the most effective 
method possible. Plan the activities in which the 
children will take part in the session. Other activities 
may be suggested in class but the teacher should make 
her plans in advance. Plan what conclusion the class 
can make and what interests can be anticipated for the 
following session. This may include the choosing of 
assignments by the children. 

VI. Evaluate the work. After each session deter- 
mine what was accomplished. List the strong and 
weak points of the lesson. Try to make the weak points 
stronger. At the conclusion of the unit, list the desir- 
able outcomes. These should be in line with the aims 
of the unit if the teaching has been successful. 

Some textbooks are written using the unit plan. 
Some of the older textbooks can be taught by the unit 
plan if the teacher is awake to the idea. Some units 
can be worked out with the children. To them it is an 
adventure. There is something about planning and 
carrying out the plan that makes learning more ef- 
fective and education more vital. Would your Johnny 
Jones be interested in this kind of work? 

The unit ‘Exploring Myself” is only suggestive. 
Unit teaching offers unlimited possibilities as a method 
to use in the study of the Bible, the life of Jesus, social 
problems or character education. Perhaps you will 
want to try it. Unit teaching takes more time in 
planning and evaluating but it is worth it all if Johnny 
Jones is interested in and is getting something vital 
from his church school’s program of religious education. 

* * * 


SEA DREAM* 
Jane Vollans Welch 


A scene of complacent beauty 
Where the sea meets friendly land, 

Where moonlight and ebony waters 
Weave fancies on sparkling sand. 


Where sandpipers stalk on the sandy shore 
And seagulls utter their cries, 

’T was the call of the sea on that moon-drenched night 
That at last impelled me to rise. 


Running softly down to the shore 
On a path of shimmering light 

I heard the rise and fall of the waves, 
Hushed echoes in the night. 


It was all a glimmering dream, 
Moonlight and ebony sea; 

But standing transformed on those sparkling sands 
I glimpsed eternity. 


*Miss Welch, majoring in music at St. Lawrence, sang her 
composition to her own music at the service conducted by the 
“Crew” at Ferry Beach. 
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Without a Preacher 


Isaac Smith 


OW shall they hear without a preacher? Usually 
when these words are read people picture in 
their minds an appeal for “foreign missions.” 

But, in this instance, I want to ask that question 
literally with regard to five highly civilized | com- 
munities covering a distance of twenty-five miles in 
New Hampshire, that are without a regular minister 
and have preaching services only one or two months 
in the year. 
si If ee take your road map, start at Conway, N. H., 
proceed on Route 2 in the direction of North Conway, 
and, after going about two miles, turn off to the right, 
you will enter this preacherless region of Protestant 
people. First there is Redstone, with a native popula- 
tion of about 200, without a church or minister. East 
Conway, native population of 300, which increases in 
the summer, with a church building, no preacher even 
in the summer. Two Baptist theological students 
conducted a Bible school for the children this summer. 

South Chatham, population 400, which increases 
to over 1,000 in the summer, with no church or minister. 
For the past three years the Rev. George A. Mark of 
the First Unitarian Church, Leominster, Mass., has 
been conducting a splendid morning service in a build- 
ing attached to the Bemis Camp. He gets a congre- 
gation that varies from 150 to 200 every Sunday 
morning. This includes boys and girls from two 
summer camps, natives, and summer visitors. Chatham 
Center, with a native population of about 300, has a 
fine church building, but no minister. The church 
is open in the summer and services are conducted by 
visiting ministers. ' 

North Chatham, now the gateway to the newly 
opened Evans Notch, has a population of about 200 
without church or minister. This community could 
attend Chatham Center church. $7 

The people who live in these five communities are 
practically 100 per cent Yankee stock and traditionally 
Protestants, yet generation after generation is growing 
up without regular church services or specific religious 
education. The ironical situation is that, in the one or 
two months when the churches are open, the natives 
are so busy with their crops that few have time to go, 
and all through the fall, winter, and spring, when they 
have time to go, they are without a preacher. 

The tragic aspect of this deplorable condition is 
that the children of these communities are not only 
denied the opportunity of continuous religious educa- 
tion and training, but they grow up without a deep 
sense of the values of the church in personal and social 
life; consequently the church to them only stands for 
“occasional preaching.” 

Passing a little white church in this region I read 
this legend scrawled across a piece of dirty white card- 
board, “‘Preaching on Sunday, 2 p. m.”’ 

Wherein lies the remedy for these churchless, 
preacherless communities? Well, we might begin by 
saying that if the people of these communities want a 
church or minister bad enough, they can have both by 
paying for them. But in my humble judgment that is 
beginning at the wrong end of the problem. 


We must begin by placing the responsibility upon 
some Protestant denomination to send into these com- 
munities permanently, a minister who will create the 
sense and the need for regular church services and con- 
tinuous religious education, so that in a generation or 
two the people will become church-minded and willing 
to support the church financially. 

These townships have no Universalist churches, 
but they have had occasional preachers of many de- 
nominations. Our own Universalist denomination, 
which found its rise and development largely in rural 
communities, should regard this problem as a golden 
opportunity to present its liberal Gospel and serve its 
true purpose to society. Of late years it has increas- 
ingly concentrated its interest in city churches, and 
poured good money into dying and useless churches 
which have no further purpose to serve on account of 
change in the personnel of the community. But here 
in New England alone, especially in the states of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine, are scores of com- 
munities similar to the ones that I have mentioned that 
are in deep need of a Protestant pastor. 

While I was spending my vacation this last sum- 
mer at South Chatham, the Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt, now 
retired and living at East Hiram, Maine, reopened the 
Universalist church at North Fryeburg, Maine, by 
celebrating the centenary anniversary of that church 
on Sunday, August 7. The Rev. William D. Veazie, 
state superintendent of Universalist churches in Maine, 
and myself participated in those services. This gave 
me an opportunity of seeing what might be done by 
Universalists. 

There were services in the morning with an atten- 
dance of over 200. Then, at noon, the people ate their 
dinners at the rear of the church. Then services in the 
afternoon, with another full church attendance. Mr. 
Hoyt christened twelve children and received twenty- 
two into membership. I learned that five more joined 
the church on the following Sunday. This shows what 
can be done when a sincere man like Mr. Hoyt goes 
into a parish of this kind that has been pastorless for 
some time. But the problem now confronting that 
church will be to find a pastor who will go in and take 
up the work that Mr. Hoyt has so well begun, for he 
will be going down to Florida for the winter. 

This North Fryeburg church is a typical example 
of scores of Universalist churches in rural New England 
which die for want of spiritual leadership. They come 
to life again under the leadership of a permanent 
pastor. 

On general principles I am not averse to federation, 
where there are two or three struggling denominational 
churches in a community and where one community 
church would engage a full-time minister and ade- 
quately serve the needs of that community. But from 
observation and from direct information from people 
and the state superintendents, I am convinced that in 
many instances federation has resulted in conflict, a 
depreciation in loyalty and a lessening of interest 
and the sense of religious values, in the whole com- 
munity. 
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The doubling up of the two or more churches has 
not on the whole increased the attendance or financial 
support, and the minister is in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of not being able to tie up the local church to any 
specific denominational or international enterprise, 
such as missions. 

The remedy, so far as our own churches are con- 
cerned, is for the denomination to keep in closer touch 
with them, and use measures that will prevent the 
local people from slipping into a state of discourage- 
ment and hopelessness. Where there is a community 
that can furnish a congregation of fifty or more and a 
church school of twenty-five or more, the denomina- 
tions should supply a preacher all the year round. 

There are elderly ministers that could undertake 
one or two of such churches. Then there is provided 
the opportunity for senior theological students to do a 
very useful work, while they are completing their 
education. Asa matter of fact, it is into these churches 
they should go for a year or two after they have grad- 
uated in order to perfect their education and make 
their contribution to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of our denominational churches. 

The question has arisen as to what we are going 
to do with the large number of theological students 
that are now in college, and my short answer is, bring 
the two problems of the students and the preacherless 
communities together and you have solved both of 


From the Pines 


them. The students should be glad to go into these 
communities and build up the churches, and on grad- 
uation stay there for a year or two until they have ‘‘won 
their spurs,” to use a familiar phrase of Dr. Tomlinson. 
Then when they leave for larger fields of merited pro- 
motions, the church should be immediately taken over 
by another student, without the loss of membership or 
interest which usually accompanies that ghastly period 
between the departure of one minister and the coming 
of the new. 

The future of the Universalist Church and the 
Universalist ministry are interdependents. If the 
youths now training in our theological schools desire 
churches, they must not all expect to be pitchforked 
into well established, high salaried positions. They 
must be prepared to go out and help build churches. 
The churches in the rural communities and the com- 
munities without churches should challenge both their 
sincerity and their loyalty. The salary at the beginning 
of their ministry should not be an important considera- 
tion. Like the medical doctor, they should go into a 
community and build up a “practice” and with it their 
salaries. 

Here is the challenge to the Universalist denomina- 
tion and future Universalist ministers. Scores of com- 
munities are without preachers. How shall they hear 
without a preacher, and how shall they preach except 
they be sent? 


at Ferry Beach 


K. Augusta Sutton 


HE ‘‘Crew”’ took the vesper service in the Grove 
Chapel at five o’clock the last Wednesday of the 
season. 

We, those older, had thought the world was in a 
bad way. Deep down inside, in spite of our brave 
words and outward calm, when the truth was known we 
had felt much insecurity and had had many forebod- 
ings. Our own sermons and prayers on the previous 
Sundays of the summer had shown unconsciously the 
direction of our thinking. 

But it is not so that the world is all wrong. We 
may be confident that fundamentally things are right 
on the western front. No one listening to and watching 


those young people in that service devoted to the wor-_ 


ship of the Lord could be anything but assurred and 
strengthened and encouraged. If anywhere there is 
initiative, courage, high purpose, personal integrity 
and fineness, it was there. If anywhere there is a group 
calm and unafraid it was that one. If anywhere there 
is conviction and faith in a Power outside and above 
and beyond ourselves making for good, it was in the 
group of boys and girls that took the service that 
Wednesday in the Grove Chapel. 

They called themselves the “Crew.” They had 
prepared the vegetables, carried the luggage, cleaned 
the rooms, scrubbed the porches, cleaned the drains, 
trimmed the lawns, all season. They had helped to 
welcome the coming guests and had attended and 
served them and speeded them on their way through 
the weeks of the Nature Study Institute, the Institute 
of World Affairs, the Churchmen’s Institute, the 
period of the Sunday School Convention and the other 


groups. They had come to service every Sunday 
morning and listened to their elders pray and preach, 
and now they elected to make the service and tell the 
things they considered to be important. 

One does not need a Bryant in that Grove Chapel 
to tell us what the Lord can use as temples. The 
fragrance of the pines made the incense, the tall 
straight trunks made the colonades, the high arches of 
the great trees made the vaulting of the roof, the long 
path of the cathedral-walk made the vista ahead, the 
deep recesses of the woods at the back made the 
mystery of the hinterland, and the great ferns were the 
palms that branched out all around to weave it all 
together. One had only to listen to the great quiet of 
those trees to know that the Lord was in that temple 
and that it was holy there. 

The hymn they chose to open the service was the 
one young people would naturally choose: ‘Awake, 
my soul, stretch every nerve, and press with vigor on.”’ 
And never once was there a trick of expression, or a 
gesture that could suggest that any one of them might 
be self-conscious, or was there the slightest trace of the 
braggadocio or over-confidence sometimes character- 
istic of American youth. There was just the calm 
dignity of those that had something earnest to say and 
the courage to say it. 

Margaret Anthony led the prayer. She closed it 
this way: “‘Help us, the young people, Lord, to fully 
appreciate the great job that is ours in the future. 
Help us to be strong that we may live to do those things 
that need doing in the right way. Teach us and help 
us to be big enough to do those things that are big, for 
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these are troubled times and there seems much to do. 
Help us to learn the great lesson in life that God is 
Love. How can a world find peace when that lesson 
has not been learned, and selfish people set up other 
Gods than Thee? Believe us when we say these things, 
our Father, for we are sincere.” 

Robert Dick preached the sermon. He had three 
things to say to his elders who made his congregation. 
First, he would have the generation now at the helm 
be more hopeful, more optimistic. While he did not 
realize it he definitely chided us for our gloomy outlook 
and told us some things that meant that Rome was 
not built in a day and that if we stood farther away 
from the big picture we were looking at, called the 
world, we could get a clearer and broader view. Then 
he told us we should mend our ways when dealing with 
young boys and girls. He was kindly enough, but his 
words simmered down to that. He said that we should 
stop telling youth this and this and that was wrong, 
and leave them always in a dead-end street. We 
should suggest that this and this and this would have 
been better, and open the doors all around rather than 
leave them closed. And third, our preacher, ordained 
only with his personal integrity and frocked only with 


his own earnestness, would have us stop dealing with 
his generation ‘en masse,” treating it as youth all 
together. He asked for a man-to-man attitude, that 
each one of his kind be treated with the respect due an 
individual and dealt with in his own right. He was 
telling us that he and his companions had reached 
man’s estate, and even as adults were different, one 
from another, so were those who were younger. I 
wondered as I listened to him which one of the lawns 
he was mowing as he planned what he was to say. 
American schools had done their work well, for he had 
plenty of words and phrases to express himself accu- 
rately and easily and gracefully. And democracy came 
straight through in the earnestness of his bearing. He 
had thought straight and had spoken simply. Those 
who listened knew at once he was right. 

It was Helen Hersey who played the organ for the 
choir and congregation to sing; it was Jane Welch who 
sang the anthem; and Weston Cate, Jr., who read the 
lesson; and Robert Dick who pronounced the bene- 
diction. And it was we older ones who made the con- 
gregation in that vesper service of the Crew in the 
Grove Chapel with the pines at Ferry Beach, but it was 
the Lord that shone all around. 


Methodism’s Gift to California 


An Interview with the Rev. Albert E. Day of Pasadena 
A. Ritchie Low 


T takes all kinds of preachers to make a church, 
just as it takes all kinds of folk to make a world. 

If I lived in Pasadena it would not be a difficult 
matter for me to make a choice as to where I should 
attend church. My choice would be the parish of 
which Albert E. Day is the minister. Having heard 
him lecture several times recently, I sized him up 
as one who delivers the goods every Lord’s day. 
Having read his books but never before having met 
him, I sought him out for an interview. For over an 
hour we sat in his study chatting about this and that. 

I asked him how he went about preparing his 
sermons. He replied by saying that the preparation 
of the man should precede the preparation of the 
sermon, that the man who is to preach should first 
build himself up spiritually, keep awake mentally, 
mix freely with people, get to know them, their trials 
and troubles, and spend much time in fellowship 
with God. But getting down to sermon building, 
Dr. Day said he preaches series of sermons on books 
of the Bible every now and then. When we met he 
was taking his people through parts of Genesis. 
Sometimes he takes a text, frequently he doesn’t. 
His morning discourses he likes to build in terms of 
some human need, some live public issue. 

This Pasadena pastor believes in series of ser- 
mons, for in this way he thinks the people get a more 
comprehensive picture of the Bible, come to a fuller 
understanding of it. Then, too, it also relieves the 
mind of the preacher as to what he is going to talk 
about next Sunday. And any experienced pulpiteer 
will tell you what that means! Dr. Day doesn’t 
write his sermons, but he has fairly full notes which 
he makes wide use of in his study. He doesn’t take 


them into the pulpit with him, however. He ex- 
plained that he has a photographic mind and seems 
able to retain what has been penned beforehand. 
When a lad he once went to hear a speaker who 
spoke right out without a note of manuscript. Young 
Day was vividly impressed, he noticed the speaker 
could keep his eyes on the audience, he had freedom 
of utterance, as the old saying has it, and so he made 
up his mind that if he should enter the ministry he too 
would follow the same method. He has, and with 
fine results. 

How long should a sermon last? It all depends. 
Some short sermons are too long, while some lengthy 
ones leave you asking for more. It depends on the 
preacher, the theme, those who are listening. How- 
ever, the Pasadena minister thinks thirty minutes 
is enough for any man. I should like to amend this 
by ‘saying that for the average pastor twenty to 
twenty-five minutes is all he ought to take, and per- 
haps all his people ought to be asked to stand for! 

Is there any danger of our overstressing the social 
gospel? The Methodist pastor thinks there is. 
Some places don’t hear enough of it, others hear too 
much. People need to hear the truth about social 
relations, but the clergy, as he sees it, should not 
give over-doses, and he is somewhat afraid that some 
ministers are guilty of doing this. He thinks a bal- 
anced ministry is what is needed. Pastors in close 
touch with men and women and their needs will not 
be apt to overstress any particular angle, in his view. 

As one of the missioners who took part in the 
great National Preaching Mission he thinks that 
much good was accomplished. Asked what he thought 
of a preaching mission for rural America he replied 
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that he would like to see something done. For a 
- Jong time, said Dr. Day, he had believed that Protes- 
tantism needs preaching friars, men who can preach 
effectively, men released from the burdens of the local 
pastorate who would go about the country doing the 
sort of thing the missioners did. The old time evan- 
gelist has had his day, especially in the North, and 
yet he feels that something should be done to fill his 
place. This idea makes a distinct appeal to me, and 
it would seem that something could be done through 
the Federal Council or some such agency. Naturally 
the preaching friars would do their best work if they 
represented a united Protestantism. 

Our talk shifted to things pertaining to the 
household of Methodism, and I soon found this well- 
known leader a strong advocate for the unification of 
all the followers of John Wesley. There are legal 
tangles to be straightened out and all that, he re- 
minded me, but just the same, if the right spirit pre- 
vails all these can be taken care of. 

It has often seemed to me that pastors are more 
willing to unite than are the folk in the pew. Dr. 
Day thinks so too, and puts down as the cause for 
this condition old traditions and family relations. 
There is not going to be any organic union of Protes- 
tantism in the near future, nevertheless, barriers are all 
the time being broken down and good will and under- 
standing are constantly making their influence felt. 

Asked what he did for the men of his parish, the 
Pasadena pastor said not very much. His men get 
through other channels about all the social life that 
they need. However, he does meet with groups here 
and there, men of his own church, and gives them 
something definite to do in the work of the parish. 

If you were a minister and had to stand up and 
preach every Sunday morning (and aren’t you glad 
you don’t?) what would you stress? In reply to this 
question Dr. Day said that the main thing is to make 
real the reality of God. The man in the pulpit, ac- 
cording to his view, should aim to explore the mind of 
Christ and the application of that exploration in the 
light of the needs of today. Ina word, he would pre- 
sent the Eternal Christ in a changing world and try 


to show how his Spirit is needed today in all the various 
ramifications of our earthly life. 

Dr. Day believes with Walter Horton of Oberlin 
that it should be a primary concern of Christianity 
to assert the full Christian idea of revelation in the 
clearest possible terms, establish its supremacy in 
Christian teaching, and at the same time make it 
plain that faith in revelation does not violate that 
reverence for all truth which liberal Protestantism 
has—let us hope—made permanently a part of the 
Christian conscience. 

Most of all, this preacher told me, people want to 
know there is a God, one to whom they can cling as 
they climb the steep ascent “through peril, toil and 
pain.” 

This Californian leader explained to me in answer 
to a question about pastoral calling that he doesn’t 
have an opportunity to do a great deal of visiting in 
the homes of individual members, time is too short, 
there are too many to see. However, he does call 
upon the aged, the sick and those in trouble. Then, 
too, he keeps office hours, and anyone in need of a 
helping hand is free to seek him out. He encourages 
these personal contacts, and undoubtedly could write 
a large book on the various types of men and women 
who have come his way, people who have listened to 
him and realize that he is a man whose ears are at- 
tuned to “the still, sad music of humanity.” His 
sympathetic interest in people impresses you that way. 

Dr. Day profoundly believes that the minister 
is the most needed man today. He likes his job, he 
magnifies his office, he glories in the opportunity which 
the ministry presents and wouldn’t exchange places 
with the King of England. “Our task,” he tells his 
fellow pastors, “is not to provide joy rides for the 
bored, nor to make life simple for the perplexed, but 
to create persons who, by their mastery of the complex 
and the commonplace, can here and now enter into the 
company of the blessed.” 

I came away from our interview with the feeling 
that here is a man who is doing a great work and for 
the reason that, like General William Booth, he is 
letting God have all there is of him. 


How to Keep Young and Like It 


Russell V. Burkhard 


OMEBODY recently brought the term ‘“char- 
acter’ more boldly upstage when he defined it 
as the stuff to do in the dark what society labels 

as O. K. in daylight. Then in terms of age-old ideals 
comes the sincere quest of the following quotation 
(from an editorial in Parents’ Magazine, 1937): “If I 
could make one and only one gift to each child, I would 
present him with character. I would make him self- 
controlled and self-reliant, truthful and reliable, fair- 
‘minded and faithful, kind and loyal. But these are 
traits which each of us must achieve for himself. I can 
only create an atmosphere which promotes the growth 
of desirable attributes and hinders the growth of the 
undesirable.” 
If parent, school, and church could breathe this 
“stuff” into youngsters today and tomorrow with the 
rowing certainty that it would stick, then no doubt 


the editorials in the dailies of 2038 will be running 
much more optimistic material than now greets us. 

One of our difficulties is that too few want to take 
on any responsibility for improving conditions. An- 
other is that while some really do want action they are 
puzzled as to how and where to begin. 

It is toward this latter group in particular that our 
efforts are directed. Without donning any crusader 
costume, without assuming any role that smacks of 
sanctimony or piety, there is a way to contribute to 
neighborhood betterment that not only clicks for the 
community but pays handsome dividends. David 
Grayson in “Adventures in Contentment” says that 
character in politics is due to the voluntary surrender 
of some private good for the upbuilding of some com- 
munity good. To those adults who are willing to 
surrender some private comfort, there are extra fine 
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dividends due. The compensation comes infallibly 
in the form of renewed youth. Without a doubt, the 
sure-fire recipe for keeping youthful is to keep with 
young people. Planning and working with them must 
of necessity put one’s thinking into different channels. 
And, as the thought is forerunner to the deed, ulti- 
mately one acts and feels more youthful. 

All right, but just what is this panacea, you ask? 
Merely this—become a church or Sunday school 
teacher. Oh, that? And way back here the writer 
feels your setback. Undoubtedly some will want to 
get off at this point. But wait. Tarry till you have 
reviewed the possibilities. Whether or not the plan is 
attractively outlined, the returns still are more genuine 
than any yeast diet as far as renewed vigor is concerned. 
However, forget not that abiding values come only 
with some sacrifice. 

Unfortunately, tradition has draped a mantle of 
dubious decoration over the shoulders of Sunday school 
teachers. Society has consciously or otherwise associ- 
ated these folks with a sort of goody-goody righteous- 
ness that has a tendency to cloister them from the 
neighborhood. Some of this aura, again regretfully, 
has also been placed upon public school teachers. 

But if you are unwilling to believe that real, live, 
honest-to-goodness, red-blooded folks are in both roles 
today, then this is stop No. 2 for skeptics. 

To the hangers-on, however, let this be said. The 
church school is one of your community’s biggest 
assets in character building. And the teaching per- 
sonnel is the spearhead of this worth-while activity. 

Church schools have a surprisingly modern phi- 
losophy for the religious training of youth. They are 
concerned less with creedal hairsplitting and more with 
life and constructive living. They do not wave the 
banner of piety. Christ is recognized as a doer among 
men, and there young characters unfold in a sensible 
activity program of worship, together with community 
service and sociabilities. 

There is, however, lots to be done. Mostly is this 
true in the matter of teaching personnel. 

Just in case you’re interested in keeping youthful 
at a reasonable toll, you might consider the require- 
ments. Give yourself the up-and-down sort of a 
personal overview. 

Have you a personality that favors youngsters? 
Have you that indefinable something that can get 
children to do worthwhile things in a happy, co- 
operative way? It radiates from insignificant as well 
as from staggeringly handsome looking people. So 
don’t let that bother you. 

Have you a tolerant viewpoint on life and living? 
And is your general training quite broad? You see the 
church school teacher very often is the sole one to hear 
youthful confidences. You are the one who carries a 
youth over some of the big, perplexing, emotional 
problems that the lad will take neither to his parents 
nor to his regular day school teacher. You are often 
the only one to interpret his life. He needs your 
mature, sympathetic, happy judgment, and that is 
difficult if you yourself have not a fairly wide perspec- 
tive on the affairs of mankind. 

Fine. Now see whether or not your specific 
Biblical knowledge is perking. If not, there are some 
splendid book guides that will orient you in rather 


decent fashion not only in this area but in the whole 
history of man. Young and old respond well to the - 
properly interpreted drama of life and love which un- 
folds in the Bible. The problems of humanity then 
in dealing with intrigue and racketeering were much 
akin to those of today. If much of this material is new 
to you, then both the youngsters and yourself will 
profit,” . 

If you have survived your personal appraisal, and 
are standing up well under the barrage, then the situa- 
tion up to now is too heroic to go unsung. 

Just suppose you are in industry, business or some 
profession. Possibly you’ve entertained in your past 
some yen for teaching, into which for many reasons 
you did not go. Well, here’s your chance. Without 
any change of pace, nor any jeopardy to your present 
occupation, you can identify yourself with young 
people in church school work. Don’t, however, be 
disillusioned. Coming along thus far, it is assumed 
that you’ll want to know more of the responsibilities. 
Of course you’ll want to talk about and understand 
some of the items that occupy the conversations of 
youth. Their popular movie heroes will be discussed. 
The community’s high school athletic achievements 
will also come in for lots of talk. It’s perfectly con- 
ceivable that you’ll be intrigued into bowling or golfing 
with these youngsters. Before you know it, you’ll be 
organizing a picnic, a winter sports event, a get- 
together sing fest, or what not. For believe it or not, 
youngsters will sell you the idea of participation. And 
wonder of wonders, you'll like it, even to the point of 
asking for more. You'll tie up some of your lessons 
with a Jack Benny or Charlie McCarthy reference that 
will meet instant acceptance. You’ll develop a com- 
panionship with youngsters that will be tempered with 
dignity, friendship, and real counseling. Best of all, 
you'll find this will render you a better pick-up in terms 
of renewed spirit. 

Applied Christianity has in it a perfect welter of 
worth-while things to do. Along with the opportunities 
of playing with young folks, you and they will be 
assimilating well-graded courses in religious education. 
They will demonstrate capacity for pupil leadership in 
the worship services. You and they will find people 
to clothe, feed and help. You will find ways and means 
to interest the parents of your pupils and earn their 
real co-operation. 

It is a truism to add that the more one gives the 
more he receives. In this church school business, the 
benefits are above and beyond the material level. 
Weekly association with eager young people on a well 
organized plan is a privilege. To watch their growth, 
to feel that you’ve had a share in the process will 
bring a spiritual peace to your heart that you can’t 
buy. 

The writer knows of a case of a sixty-year-old 
professor. He has taken on a Sunday school class of 
eight high school lads. They see in him a wise man. 
He joins with them in bowling and golf, yet doesn’t 
for a minute pretend to be ‘one of the boys.” He 
helps them in their educational and vocational choices. 
He leads them into wide Biblical readings and develops 
a cultured background. The boys admire him and the 
“prof” is getting younger by the minute. 

Sniff around a bit in your neighborhood. Look 
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the field over, then make it known that you want to 
test out this Sunday school proposition. It will, in more 
cases than not, change your whole outlook on life, and 
add much to your worthwhileness. 

By the way, if you parents are at all aware of the 


fine service rendered your children by some unselfish 
church school teacher, don’t waste any time in show- 
ing him or her your appreciation, for that person is 
surely laying well the firm foundation of character in 
your offspring. 


Is Germany a Sanctuary of Civilization? 
M. Whitcomb Hess 


HE world will come to us and above all convince 
itself that this Germany is a sanctuary of 
European culture and hence of the civilization 

of mankind,” Adolf Hitler said at the laying of the 
foundation stone of the International Tourist House 
on June 14, 1938. This ‘House of German Hospital- 
ity” to be erected in Berlin, according to the dedica- 
tion speech of Dr. Goebbels, will be ‘“a monument in 
stone of the national-socialist will to mold, and of 
political greatness.’’ President Hermann Esser, leader 
of German tourist traffic, planned this house which, 
at the Fiihrer’s wish, will be both larger and more 
beautiful than was originally suggested in order to 
spread still better the news abroad of the great, united, 
happy Germany and her rise to world power. Thus 
reads a notice in the magazine Germany (a picture 
publication printed in French, Spanish and English), 
accompanying cuts showing two views of the “‘monu- 
mental Edifice of German Hospitality’; and an impos- 
ingly built mansion it will surely be, with its Runde 
Platz, Convention Hall, and many rooms to house 
official bodies and various organizations. But this 
“monument in stone”’ is that of Ozymandias. 

The Fiihrer’s faith in the unique destiny of Ger- 
many as expressed by word and act in the present 
régime is only the developed form of the old nationalism 
that Goethe, Heine, and others found so objectionable, 
which took root in Germany about the time of the 
Napoleonic conquests. Hitler’s rise to power was not 
the accident many have believed—those of the it-can- 
happen-here school, for example. Totalitarianism 
with its stress on race and war had a perfectly regular 
development in Germany as an educational ideal. 
Since the beginning of the united German nation the 
greater part of her political leaders have openly asso- 
ciated nationality with the notion of racial supremacy 
and the exalting of force as such. When Bismarck, 
by the strong-arm methods of Prussian militarism, 
finally unified Germany after her thousand years of 
division into petty kingdoms, he rekindled at the same 
time the smoldering half truth that might is right; 
and for his followers, involved inextricably in the 
eternality of that right was the continuance of the 
German nation. Thus national unity itself came to 
stand between German politics and truth. 

Worship of power is a primitive instinct in men 
and is not to be found in the German people as original 
sin to a greater degree than in other peoples. Rather 
its continued presence in Germany is to be understood 
in the light of her unfortunate political history. 
Though the citizens of any country are to be held 
more or less responsible for what their government is 
and does, the relation of the German people to their 
rulers toward the end of the second Reich (das Deutsche 
Kaiserreich—the first Reich was the Holy Roman 


Empire) had become something like that of the Dor- 
mouse to the Mad Hare and the Mad Hatter at Alice’s 
Wonderland tea party. With the same insistence 
shown by his superiors in their concentrated efforts to 
force the Dormouse into the teakettle (device of their 
perpetual tea hour) Germany’s political powers had 
been forcing the masses into that governmental hier- 
archy which was the device of their absolute state. 
And like the Dormouse who fell asleep in spite of the 
proclamation of a motionless time-order the Germans. 
grew too stultified by the system itself to protest 
effectively against what was happening to them. 

But national unity as an end in itself, or the state 
as a higher entity (which ends in the identification of 
that unity with militarism), had developed over a 
long period in German politics. The Germans had 
been singing of state supremacy (“‘Deutschland iiber 
Alles’’) for years when the Hohenzollern Empire was 
at last proclaimed on January 18, 1871, and the song 
was made Germany’s national hymn. In 1852 the 
famous playwright, Hebbel, first produced ‘‘Agnes 
Bernauer,” that play which sets forth with great 
dramatic power the thesis of the absolute state. The 
author showed by way of justification of his heroine’s 
tragic death that the state may not only rightfully de- 
mand the life of one of its purest and noblest citizens, 
but may also demand acceptance of the sacrifice by 
those it has bereft. Instances in Germany’s literature, 
art, science, philosophy, and pedagogics might be 
multiplied to show the middle nineteenth-century 
trend toward an arbitrary nationalism. Long before 
Bismarck the humanistic education which Germany 
had inherited from the past had been suspected of 
cosmopolitanism, and execrated as not being German 
enough; and the so-called Deutschtiimler (rabid 
German nationalists) who flourished throughout the 
century continued in power long after Bismarck’s 
own wings had been clipped. 

The chief instigators of the many controversies 
over German education in the latter nineteenth cen- 
tury were the nationalists. The most famous definition 
of their purpose was made by Wilhelm II in his attack 
on the German higher schools which he declared aimed 
at the production of young Greeks and Romans 
rather than of young Germans. “Wir sollen nationale 
junge Deutsche erziehen und nicht junge Griechen 
und Romer,” he concluded. The breach between 
humanistic and Prussian ideals of education lay just 
in their different attitudes toward personality, which 
was held of paramount importance in the value-scale 
of the former, and incidental, or at best, adaptable to 
organization, in the Prussian educational theory. 
In 1902 the German emperor (who actually did not go 
to the extremes of the Deutschtiimler and who had tried 
to modify the effect of his earlier diatribe against the 
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classicists) said, nevertheless, in solemn sincerity in a 
speech at Bremen: “We are the salt of the earth. God 
has called us to civilize the world.”’. And the plural 
personal pronoun referred both to pan-Germanists 
and to German militarists, (1) representatives alike 
of Germany’s Kultur. 

Nietzsche, whose early appreciation of classical 
antiquity, and rebellion against Prussian lack of cul- 
ture, had caused him to be outlawed by the German 
official school, was drawn at last by the very suffering 
of his sensitive nature to a blind attempt at recon- 
.ciliation with his milieu, and tried to justify (philo- 
sophically and poetically) mere superior strength by 
his Uebermensch, which represents Thor under a 
‘modern aspect. Nietzsche’s great portrait was in- 
spired doubtless by the national exalting of might 
over right, that, culminating in Prussian rule, had 
grown for years in Germany in opposition to the 
pacific teachings of Kant, Fichte and others. (2) 
(And Nietzsche was hopelessly insane at the age of 
forty-five.) 

Almost a century before the combining of the 
separate German states under Prussia, there had 
ssounded out of the Prussian garrison town of Konigs- 
berg the voice of as great a political prophet of peace 
-as the world has ever known. Immanuel Kant in 
his work, ‘“The Idea of Universal History’ (1784) 
-and in his essay ‘“‘On Perpetual Peace,” a few years 
later, had shown that the universal standard motive 
‘provides the sole foundation for human peace, whether 
between persons or nations. Analogous to the well- 
known categorical imperative which applies to in- 
‘dividuals, Kant declared likewise a command absolute 
for political organizations: All civil acts must be moti- 
vated by the will for universal law. This moral cri- 
terion is of first importance in the acts of single states. 
_A world league to insure everlasting peace among the 
nations was, for Kant, realizable only in the far future. 
But all civilized nations may prepare for entrance 
into a federation of free states by following principles 
-of rational statesmanship, one of which is that stand- 
‘ing armies be gradually abolished. 

Kant’s dream of a state whose goal was perpetual 
‘peace, so far from being realized in the second Reich, 
is antipodal to the principle of Bismarckian unity. 
In the Kaserreich might was held the right; for 
Deutschland was represented by the Prussian right of 
the mailed fist. And the individual was educated by 
-and for that state: German education under the 
Empire, in fact, was meant to act as a ranking machine 
-with the state literally “‘iiber alles.” The whole of 
“German school life and all outside activities were 
directed toward one end, the development of that 


(1) In a manifesto published on October 10, 1914, two 
-months after the opening of the World War, over three thousand 
‘German university professors and higher school teachers signed 
their names to this statement: ‘‘We believe firmly that the sal- 
‘vation of the whole of European civilization depends on the 
victory of German militarism.’’ But European civilization was 
-not so ‘‘saved,” and Hitler felt the call to work for the salvation 
-of German militarism instead. 


(2) The Nazi literati rank Nietzsche as a philosopher 
sapparently not far below the Fiihrer. Books on his life and 
writings have continued to multiply since Hitler came to power. 


political consciousness which holds the nation a living 
organism, whose form is not to be criticized by the 
lesser members, and service to which is as blind as it 
is mute. Lessing once said in regard to nationalism, 
“our sympathy demands a single object, and a state is 
far too abstract an idea for our feeling.”” Though a 
physical organism may be ideally understood from 
the standpoint of functional community, the common- 
wealth cannot be explained as an organism. The 
analogy is not reversible. And the theory of an or- 
ganismic state which even in the days of Germany’s 
Republic was upheld in the schools is due to a serious 
metathesis of meanings; it leads to that further inver- 
sion which holds man the instrument of the machine 
—which the German Empire had succeeded in doing 
on a large scale. 

There is no doubt that the idealization of the state 
makes universal standards impossible. The old dis- 
unity which produced men of letters like Goethe, men 
of music like Beethoven, or of philosophy like Kant, 
profited by an educational ideal which was founded 
on humanistic philosophy. The individual was not 
then organized by society into a functional nonentity; 
he was not then compelled to pay for national unity 
with his own soul. Goethe told his compatriots, 
fighting in the Wars of Liberation (1813-1815), that 
their hope of making themselves into a nation was a 
vain one; but they could at least make themselves 
into free men: 


Zur Nation euch zu bilden, ihr hoffet es, Deutsche, 
vergebens. 

Bildet, ihr kénnt es, dafiir freier zu Menschen euch 
aus.” 


The Sage of Weimar evidently believed that the lack 
of true humanitarianism in the nationalists of his day 
made the building of a nation in the real sense im- 
possible. His reminder was prophetic. Humanism 
and nationalism were warring to the death in German 
politics from her unification to the day the Nazis 
took over control and decided definitely against the 
validity of universal human standards. 

The German Republic was destined to failure 
because, though Germany reorganized her education 
after 1918 along more democratic lines, the common 
school was made only another vehicle for disseminat- 
ing a narrow nationalist policy of government. Even 
more conducive to the promotion of political unity 
than the social caste system it supplanted, the new 
democracy was given over to the inculeation of po- 
litical organismic doctrines throughout the state- 
controlled schools. Educators thought of the state 
as “a moral community to which other groups, cul- 
tural or otherwise, subordinate themselves.” (8) 
Early in the World War (as forewarning us who would 
“have no quarrel with the German people’ but were 
only fighting Prussian militarism) an announcement 
was made by Germany’s “‘ninety-three intellectuals’’ 
—her greatest men of letters, science, and theology 
two dozen years ago—to the effect that German 
civilization would have long ago been destroyed but 
for German militarism. To have crippled German 


(3) “The Reorganization of Education in Prussia,” Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1927, pp. 19-20. 
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armaments was the really unforgivable act of Ver- 
sailles. This hit the German where he had been living 
with a comfortably patriotic feeling for a half-century. 
Germany came out of the war rather better off eco- 
nomically as a debtor nation than the United States 


vasa creditor nation. It has become a truism that the 


vanquished is actually the economic victor in the 
-war-making of today. What of that? The limitation 
of economic gain would have been borne by the Ger- 
‘mans with far more equanimity than that of arma- 
‘ments. 

The wish of the old German nationalists for a 
strictly national education has been fulfilled with a 
vengeance. Hitler as the official oracle of Germanism 
now broadcasts the former German emperor’s salt-of- 
the-earth conviction in loud speakers throughout 


Germany and the world. And the Deutschtiimler 
now in complete control denounce with impunity 
the cosmopolitanism of their truly great philosophers 
and poets of an earlier day, and, fearing the humani- 
tarian side of Christianity, exalt the primitive cults 
of Odin and Thor. And, most important of all, 
Germany is being armed as she has never before been 
armed, and is therefore to the German’s political con- 
sciousness more unified than she has ever been. But 
the “unity of spirit’? Hitler promised the German 
people, exemplified in the numbers of storm troopers 
at his command, is the operative unity of gangland. 
The spirit of unity which is justice is hardly to be 
found there. Not toward civilization but in an oppo- 
site direction has German politics been directed for 
something like one hundred years. 


How Unemployed Laymen Rebuilt Their Church 


Herman F. Lion 


HE Unitarian church at Lawrence, Mass., is com- 
posed almost entirely of employees of the local 
textile mills. These members have found it 

-very difficult to give their church that financial support 
-which is necessary to keep the property in perfect re- 
pair during these long months of depression and un- 
employment. This is the story of what they did about 
the matter. 

The annual call for volunteers to meet at the 
church with clippers, rakes and shovels brought out a 
number of men who proceeded to put the large lawns 
and shrubbery in condition for Easter Sunday. There 
‘was nothing unusual about all this. The grounds were 
all tidied up in the course of two and a half days and 
‘everyone was pleased. 

Then someone called attention to the drab appear- 
ance of the church itself. The doors and windows, 
gutters and other metal work of the building were sadly 
in need of paint and other repairs. As if by magic it 
seemed as though all the members present had thought 
of the same thing and wanted to see the church exterior 
put into repair at once. The Men’s Club met and 
‘voted to appropriate the sum of five dollars toward 
‘paint required. 

The next day found a still larger group of men on 
hand and ready for the task. Doors and windows, 
flashings and gutters were painted an olive green 
‘which contrasted well with the brick work of the 
building. The vestry window sills were cemented 
anew and holes in the walls filled in. ‘The people had 
.a will to work”’ as the Bible verse has it in connection 
‘with the rebuilding of the Temple and Walls of Jerusa- 
lem. Enthusiasm mounted with the advance of each 
day’s work. An enlarged congregation attended the 
Sunday service and shared in the delight at the change 
‘made. 

But there was a “fly in the ointment.’ Each 
‘time one passed through the doors to enter the church 
itself, one felt the vast contrast between the fresh 
‘beauty of the exterior and the shabbiness of the 
drab interior. Something had to be done about 
that. 

In their enthusiasm the men voted to carry on 
with the work of renovation of the interior. Scaf- 


folding had to be erected to reach the rooftree some 
twenty-five feet above the floor of the auditorium. 
The beams and woodwork of the roof and walls were 
thoroughly cleaned and then varnished. It proved a 
much larger task than had been thought. Messengers 
were sent through the parish and more aid solicited. 
The women of the parish refused to be left out, so they 
volunteered to serve luncheons each noon to all the 
workers. And when the work ran over into the even- 
ing, as it did several times, they served an evening meal 
as well. 

The natural woodwork was varnished twice 
before it could be covered, it proved so dry and absor- 
bent. The walls were given a brightening coat of warm 
cream paint. The altar furnishings were also refinished 
and one of the women donated a beautiful altar cloth 
with a heavy five-inch lace edge which she herself had 
worked out. The work proceeded from choir loft 
through the auditorium, minister’s study, halls, 
stairways and down through the vestry and into the 
kitchen. 

Only then did our men stop for a while to consider 
just what they had done. They had thought only to 
get the work completed that the church might show 
forth how its members loved and cherished it. They 
had furnished all the labor and much of the material. 
They had not given the matter of money for paint 
much consideration. That would have to be raised 
somehow after the work was completed. Paint to the 
extent of $86 had been required. Toward this some 
$18 had been raised when the work came to an end. 
The men put in over 526 hours of labor that was 
accounted for, aside from that supplied by the women 
who prepared and served the meals. The chairman of 
the work committee, Oscar Hilbert, put in 125 hours 
alone; while even the minister managed to get in thirty- 
eight hours and proved he could swing a paint brush 
or a scrub brush with the best of them. 

The work begun is completed. But many new 
improvements have already been suggested for the 
near future. The church plant is become a thing of 
beauty and real inspiration to all who know it. It 
belongs peculiarly to the worshipers themselves. Two 
years ago the laymen rebuilt the stage into a chancel 
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and an altar. The entire atmosphere of the building 
has been transformed. In its present improved con- 
dition it makes the Lawrence church most attractive 
and worshipful. Some say we have gone High Church; 
but the constituency which is composed of many Eng- 
lish Unitarians and German and Italian liberals takes 
most naturally to the present ‘“churchy”’ atmosphere. 
It is their church, which they themselves have largely 
rebuilt with the actual sweat of their brows and the 
brawn of their bodies. I doubt if there is a congrega- 
tion anywhere which has more thoroughly built itself 
into its house of worship and vision. 

We think the Lawrence church, which ten years 
ago had a very small constituency and now has almost 
trebled it till there are over two hundred actively- 
enrolled parishioners, has proved itself as a going con- 
cern. 

We now look forward to a time when we can 
purchase a parsonage close to the church so that the 
minister’s work can be made more effective. In nine 
more years this church will celebrate its one hun- 
dredth anniversary. By that time it is hoped we shall 
have grown large and strong enough to warrant the 
building of a real church building as originally planned, 
connected with the present brick parish house. Wish 
us luck. Weare on the frontier of Unitarianism of New 
England and we are enthusiastically holding and 


extending our lines. 
* * * 


KEEP UP THE FIGHT 


We trust that our many readers who supported the efforts 
to pass the Neely Bill, which would abolish block-booking in the 
movie industry, will not be discouraged by the fact that Congress 
adjourned without a vote on the bill by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and that they wil be ready to continue the fight for 
passage in the next session. In face of the terrific lobbying done 
by the producers the passage of the bill by the Senate was a 
cheering achievement. 

It is well to recall why the bill did not come to a vote in the 
lower house. Mr. Abram F. Myers, general counsel of the Al- 
lied States Association, representing the independent exhibitors 
in the fight for the passage of the bill, tells the story as follows: 


Before the general counsel could return to Wash- 
ington for a final check-up, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce called a meeting of 
his committee at which a bare quorum was present, 
and succeeded in his efforts to have the Neely Bill 
tabled, by a vote of 9 to 6. This was the culmination of 
a course of action pursued by Chairman Lea through- 
out the session, aimed at preventing the passage of 
this bill. 


As to the future Mr. Myers writes these encouraging words: 


This year’s campaign for the Neely Bill has demon- 
strated the great strength generated through the alliance 
of Allied and the many public groups supporting the 
measure. The motion picture trust lobby concentrated 

EY its efforts on Lea and certain of his committee members 
because they knew that, if the bill reached the floor of 
the House, it would pass as easily as it did in the Senate. 

ly. The knowledge gained during this campaign as to the 
methods employed by the trust lobby has made the 
public groups all the more determined to press the fight 
|: to a successful conclusion. 

Le Most important of all, leaders of certain of those 
groups now are convinced that more is involved in this 
fight than the abolition of a trade practice. They real- 


ize that behind block-booking and other oppressive 
practices lurks a vicious monopoly which, lacking self- 
restraint, must be curbed. It is probable that many 
of these groups will now enlarge the scope of their interest 
in the movie situation to include a movement for the 
suppression of the trust. This will involve efforts to 
secure prosecution under the anti-trust laws as well as 
support for legislation providing for rigid Federal con- 
trol of the movie industry. 


That the industry is not quite as complacent about the 
threat to block-booking as might be thought by some is indi- 
cated in the appointment of Sidney Kent of the Fox Corporation 
to propose “‘conciliation” agreements. Such proposals are some- 
what moth-eaten, since “‘self-regulation”’ and “conciliation” have 
been used by the industry, all too successfully, as smoke screens 
for the past decade whenever legislation seemed to lie in the 
offing. It is obvious that the proposals were made in an effort 
to avoid investigation by the National Economic Committee, 
better known as the Monopoly Investigation Committee. 

Dr. Ray Wilbur, president of the Motion Picture Research 
Council, has announced that the council will continue its fight 
for the Neely Bill which would outlaw the trade practices in | 
vogue at present, since those practices have “paralyzed com- 
munity influence in the control of neighborhood screens.’’— 
The Churchman. 


* * * 


“COMMUNIST’’—NEW DEFINITION 


Old definition of “‘communist’”’ was comparatively simple. 
Consulting the dictionary, we read: 

Communist (kom-u-nist), n. 

1. One who advocates and practises the doctrines of 
communism—the economic system, or theory, which 
rests upon the total or partial abolition of the right of 
private property, actual ownership being ascribed to 
the community as a whole or to the state. 

2. An advocate of communalism; a member of a 
commune; a communalist. 

But it has remained for the Dies Committee in its investiga- 
tion of ‘un-American activities,’ wonderfully to clarify and 
greatly to enlarge this old definition of the word “‘communist.” 

Into the next dictionary that is published will have to goa 
more comprehensive definition. It will read something like this: 

Communist (kom-u-nist), n. 

1. One who believes in our constitutional liberties 
of free speech, free press, and free assembly. 

2. One who is devoted to world peace. 

3. A child actress in motion-pictures. 

4. A youth of brains and ideals. 

5. A friend of labor. 

6. A member of the Jewish race. 

7. A liberal Roman Catholic or Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian or Methodist. 

8. An open-minded college or university professor. 

9. One who favors the Loyalist cause in Spain. 

10. One who opposes Hitler or Mussolini. 

11. Anyone who wears a red necktie or who pos- 
sesses a piercing black eye. 

12. Anyone whom we dislike. 

It is highly probable that as the Dies Committee continues 
its task of ferreting out “dangerous citizens’ the term “com- 
munist”’ may be given a still broader meaning and come a little 
later to include most of us.—Zions Herald. 

* * * 


HOWLERS 


“Hansom was the name of a famous, good-looking cab 
driver.” ; 
“The Pilgrim Fathers left the Dutch people on account of 
their language.” ; 
“Edgar Wallace was chosen King of Scotland by Edward the 
First.” : reaas ; ms 
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Reactions of Our Readers | 


WANTS DR. CUMMINS TO WRITE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enclose one dollar for your publication for whatever time it 
pays for. As I am past eighty it may probably last as long as I 
am on this plane of expression. I was born of Universalist parents 
and a member of the sainted Dr. Deere’s church in Riverside, and 
finally moved here just after joining the progressive champion of 
an illuminated Universalist church in Los Angeles, Dr. Sheldon 
Shepard, not near enough to attend it, but close enough to de- 
pend upon the pastor to say a few words when I am “‘crossing the 
bar.”’ I took your publication some years ago, but stopped it 
when Dr. Marshall wrote me a letter criticizing the truths of 
Christ’s commands to “‘heal the sick and cast out demons,” which 
I have personally tested and shall always advocate, and he ridi- 
culed my writings and my beliefs. 

I trust our new General Superintendent you have confiscated 
from our coast will write sometime in your publication, as I feel 
that Pasadena has suffered a loss in losing him, although I never 
heard him and only exchanged letters whenever I sent him any- 
thing I had written, which he always responded to apprecia- 
tively. 

What a weak puerile reply the editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury made in the August 17 issue to the letter they published in 
the same number from the Unitarian president, Dr. Eliot. One 
was full of sane logic, the other, to use the editor’s word, a “‘pe- 
riphery”’ of confusion, and Dr. Morrison’s high-sounding rebuttal 
failed to convince the casual reader. But I will quote one sen- 
tence from Dr. Morrison’s answer: “To put such matters as 
public morality and social reform at the center and theological 
conviction at the periphery, as Dr. Eliot claims (mistakenly as 
we shall see) the Unitarian denomination does, would spell the 
end of Christianity and make altogether meaningless the term 
“social gospel.’ ”’ 

Ada White Taylor. 

Long Beach, Calif. 


* * 


A TRIBUTE TO GEORGE W. COLSON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Because of a friendship of nearly forty years’ duration, I am 
moved to a few words of appreciation of the life and work of Rev. 
George W. Colson. 

While he was in the active ministry for only a little over ten 
years, he made certain definite contributions to the denomination 
and to the lives of many who came under his influence. Two 
churches crippled with debts I honestly believe owe their exist- 
ence today to the fact that he had the vision to see that neither 
could survive the incessant struggle made necessary by the incum- 
brance, and had the leadership required to get action by the 
members. Another phase of his work was his interest in and 
ability to attract the young people. In both these churches they 
were his loyal allies. I quote from a letter to Dr. Coons from one 
of the splendid laywomen of our church: “Several of the young 
people of our church owe all they know of the Church and the 
Bible to the inspiration and leadership of Mr. Colson over thirty 
years ago.” 

One of the touching things at the funeral was to note that 
floral tributes came from the church which he left so long ago and 
from some of the boys of that day now leaders in our denomina- 
tional work. 

It would be no kindness to say things which were not true in 
order to paint a favorable picture of his life and work. He lacked 
in some of the social graces which would have fitted him for great 
influence in society. He was very positive in his ideas, often 
over emphatic and over confident in his statements in conversa- 
tion and from the pulpit. He was lengthy in discussion. These 
traits offended and alienated some. On the other hand, his 
positiveness was because he had not simply opinions, but real 
eonvictions, and because he was too honest to compromise them. 


Once he criticized severely the granting of licenses to two students 
by the Fellowship Committee, and I rebuked him for his critical 
attitude. Time proved that he was right and I was wrong. 

He had a reverence for the church edifice. He believed in a 
churehly building and a churchly service, and in classic church 
music. He knew the psychological influence of these things on the 
participants in worship, and if sometimes he was impatient and 
intolerant of opposing opinions when addressing himself to men, 
when he offered prayer all this attitude disappeared and from the 
depths of the inner man came forth words humble, reverent, trust- 
ing, as face to face he held communion with his Maker and in that 
communion we were permitted to share. Later came years of dis- 
illusion when he lost faith in the adaptability of our church to 
carry on, and perhaps to some extent in himself, but in spite of 
this and in spite of a terrible accident causing years of acute 
suffering and from which he never recovered, he never lost his 
absolute faith in God and in the final triumph of good in each 
soul and in the whole pattern of life. He met those misfortunes 
with a brave soul and an uplifted eye. It may be that the sheaves 
which he garnered were more important than larger yields which 
have been more acclaimed. 

There was something of tragedy in his life, but no life which 
faced the great realities so bravely and with such faith could in 
itself be a tragedy, rather, a victory of the soul. Somehow, again 
and again, since his death has come to me the words in “‘Abt 
Vogler’: 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist; 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, no good, nor power 
Whose voice hath gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity fixes the conception of an hour. 

The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 

Enough that He heard it once: we shall hear it by and by. 


Cornelius A. Parker. 
Boston, Mass. 


* * 
READ ABOUT GOVERNOR ALTGELD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having just finished that wonderful new book, “Eagle 
Forgotten,’’ by Harry Barnard, which is the story of the life of 
John Peter Altgeld of Illinois, let me urge all who call them- 
selves liberal at all to secure this book from the store or library if 
they want inspiration and encouragement in these difficult 
days. 

“The Eagle’s’’ last speech was made in a theater in Joliet, 
Ill., which happened to be the same room in which he had pre- 
viously opened his campaign for the governorship in 1892. The 
closing words of a speech which would well serve as a valedictory 
of a noble man are as follows: “‘I am not discouraged. Things 
will right themselves. The pendulum swings one way and then 
the other. But the steady pull of gravitation is toward the center 
of the earth. Any structure must be plumb if it is to endure or 
the building will fall. So it is with the nations. Wrong may 
seem to triumph. Right may seem to be defeated. But the 
gravitation of eternal justice is upwards toward the throne of 
God. Any political institution if it is to endure must be plumb 
with that line of justice.”’ 

Vachel Lindsay, brooding over the fact that ‘‘the Eagle” was 
being forgotten, wrote of him in his beautiful poem, “‘The Eagle 
That Is Forgotten’’: 


“Sleep softly . .. . eagle forgotten, . . . . under the stone, 
Time has its way with you there, and the clay has its own. 
Sleep on, O brave-hearted, O wise man, that kindled the flame—- 
To live in mankind is far more than to live in a name. 


James W. Mc Knight. 
Avon, Ill. 
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Our Library Desk 


Crooked Personalities in Childhood 
and After. By Raymond C. Cattell. 
(D. Appleton-Century Company: New 
York. $2.00.) 


We are all crooked personalities to some 
extent, Dr. Cattell tells us, for a completely 
normal personality is as rare as a Euclidean 
straight line! However, we do not usually 
realize that the oddities observed in ‘‘nor- 
mal” people follow the same laws as the 
more monstrous distortions to be seen in 
the criminal and insane; hence, the dif- 
ference in the degree of our delusions and 
obsessions should enliven our sympathies 
toward the neurotic, the criminal, the 
lunatic, for “there, but for the grace of 
God, go I.’”’ And if anything were needed 
to stimulate our interest in crooked per- 
sonalities in childhood, we need only recall 
that the cost of crime in the United States 
alone is thirteen billions annually as 
against slightly more than three billions 
spent for education on all levels. 

We know that the percentages of re- 
covery from various mental afflictions was 
much the same ten years ago as it had been 
fifty years before. In these facts lie the 
high significance of the theories of Jung, 
Freud and Adler as tools with which to 
open up more fruitful lines of inquiry, and 
to prepare the way for a more compre- 
hensive and experimental approach to the 
problems of abnormal psychology. The 
contributions of these pioneers to a more 
fruitful understanding of the personality 
are beautifully and simply summarized 
in the first five chapters; the harmonizing 
of their somewhat conflicting theories 
forms the basis of the approximate truth 
from which the author thence proceeds. 
The rest of the book is devoted to the major 
problems of the child’s environment, his 
heredity, and the more important causes of 
maladjustment, for be it noted, not one 
criminal in a hundred springs into full 
fiedged evil in his adult life. 

Roughly speaking, the general character 
of a child’s development, courageous or 
dependent, well knit or stable, is deter- 
mined by the parental relationship; the 
particular form of expression is generally 
set by the brothers and sisters. Hence, 
it is plain that we must place the large 
measure of responsibility, and direct a 
strong attack for the prevention and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency, upon the 
family, if we would prevent that full 
fledged criminality now centering at the 
adolescent age of 18 and 19. Thoughtful 
parents could write a book describing the 
adjustments they have made in response 
to their children’s reactions, and especially 
those as the children grew older. Not only 
that, the economic state of society and the 
distribution of wealth play a part in both 
delinquency and unfortunate mental states. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


A father whose work leaves him no time 
to see his family is apt to have undis- 
ciplined children or ones who regard him 
as an interloper. The absence of both 
parents at work, without any substitute 
provided from their extra earnings by 
society, is an increasing evil in some of our 
big industrial cities. Again, the absence 
of neither parent at work is creating a 
special problem in those communities hay- 
ing much unemployment. : 

The author’s contribution, then, toward 
the proper understanding of these problems 
is found in this up-to-date picture of the 
current psychological methods for treating 
nervous and difficult children, which can 
be easily read by any educated layman 
having but a slight acquaintance with the 
conceptions of modern psychology. But 
so important in the social sense is the situa- 
tion involved, that it is to be hoped the 
reader will be stimulated into co-operation 
with the social agencies combating the 
conditions which have been described. 

N. M. Grier. 


* * 


We Prophesy in Part. By Willard L. 
Sperry. Lyman Beecher Lectures, 1938. 
(Harper Brothers. $2.00.) 


Every young minister who has heard the 
thunders of Amos in his own preaching, or 
felt the divine weight of Elijah’s mantle 
upon his heaving shoulders, should read 
this wise book written by the Dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School. The mature 
insights.of his many-sided wisdom reveal at 
once the inevitability of the prophetic 
strain in religion, and the austere limita- 
tions imposed by the very genius of the 
true prophetic gift. Prophets do not come 
wholesale, he intimates, as he points out 
that fifteen or twenty men in six hundred 
years constitute the spare roster in Hebrew 
history. ‘‘The liberty of prophesying is 
something more than the right to say what 
we happen to think at the moment in the 
bland trust that our words will be received 
as an inspired utterance.’’ Prophecy is 
limited and strengthened by the fact that 
when it was great, it was always the fruit 
of a culture which had been deeply under- 
stood, and a self-discipline which was 
rigorous and exacting. Never was it ‘‘the 
deification of random reflections or momen- 
tary irritation.”’ And disquieting as it 
may be, most prophets were not clergymen 
but laymen! Further, it is not amiss to 
point out how Christian prophecy differed 
from Hebrew prophecy: “The Hebrew 
prophet was traditionally a man who was 
tearing down a decaying and corrupt 
religious institution; the Christian prophet 
of the New Testament was a man who 
was building up a rising and still imperfect 
institution.” 

Let no one think that Dean Sperry 
disparages prophecy. He raises a sound 
warning against self-conscious uncon- 


ventionality, uninformed exhibitionism and 
sentimental self-deception. The man who 
chooses to work within the church must 
realize that it is an institution, and institu- 
tions have neither the freedom nor the 
technique to move as rapidly as individuals. 
Dean Sperry observes that the day of 
“great preaching’ is probably over, but 
good preaching is more important than 
great preaching. Good preaching is the 
kind that “stirs up the minds of people 
over a period of years and gradually con- 
solidates that mind into something like a 
common conviction and purpose.” 

There are but few technical hints about 
sermon building in these chapters which 
were originally lectures in homiletics 
delivered at Yale. But there is the range 
of a sane, cultivated, concerned mind over 
the whole wide area that the liberal 
preacher must consider as he tries to 
preach honestly and helpfully. Enough 
has been said about the brilliant epigrams: 
which barrage the mind when Dean Sperry: 
writes, and no one who reads his pages can 
fail to be impressed by the restrained power 
of his gift for vivid understatement. Nor 
is his pungent humor to be overlooked: 
“It is becoming increasingly unsafe to rest: 
your reputation as a man of learning upon 
the illiteracy of your hearers.” Again he: 
states that any student in his classes who: 
solves both the social and the economic: 
problem in the final paragraph of a sermon. 
is failed in the course; ‘‘we all know that, 
glorious as it was, the flight over Everest: 
was not and never can be the same thing: 
as an ascent of Everest.”’ 

Alarmed by the reappearance of cruelty 
in the world and fully aware of the implica- 
tions in the crude, barbaric religions of 
nationalism and Communism, Dean Sperry 
admits that we are probably facing a time: 
of superstition, sentimentalism and wilful 
dogmatism in religion. There can be no 
hope, however, “‘in the theological retreats 
which are being sounded all along the line.’” 
He insists that Protestantism is at least. 
one of the bridgeheads by which historic 
Christianity can pass over into the future. 

Max A. Kapp. 


* * 


Four Great Characters 


Men of Power. By Fred Eastman. 
(Cokesbury Press. $1.50.) 


Man is continually searching after the 
means by which individuals have achieved 
greatness. Fred Eastman, an authority 
upon biography, has just completed the 
second volume of a series on “‘Men of 
Power’’ in which he shows us by what 
devious means four men of widely different. 
backgrounds came into their enduring 
glory. 

The first “man of power’’ is Francis of 
Assisi, product of a dissolute age, a gay, 


. daring young man who, through struggle 


with his own soul, became one of the most. 

revered of saints. He demonstrated that 

the vow of poverty could bring about a 
(Continued on page 1165) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A PLAN FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
LEADER COLUMN 


With the beginning of a new season, we 
wish to present to you a plan for our Leader 
column, which we trust you will find help- 
ful as well as intensely interesting. Often, 
as members of your Executive Board 
travel about the country, having heart to 
heart talks with our women, they say to us 
rather confidentially that they wish they 
could hear a little more often from North 
Carolina. If that is so, why not ask our 
workers to send us material for a page for 
The Christian Leader? We are sure they 
will be eager to do this. And sometimes 
we go along for months without printing 
a word about the work in Japan. That is 
because our news from Tokyo comes so 
rarely. I doubt if any of us would find 
much time to write long, newsy letters if 
we had the entire care of a home such as 
Blackmer Home, or the responsibility of an 
establishment like Dojin House. How- 
ever, we have asked Miss Stacy and Miss 
Downing to write to us soon and we know 
they will just make time to do this in the 
interest of the work. The Clara Barton 
Birthplace work, which includes the Camp 
for Diabetic Girls, needs its share of space 
in which to keep us informed of this ever- 
growing and worthy project. What is 
going on in the denomination among our 
women and what church women of all 
denominations are doing, are matters which 
should come to us in this small space in 
The Christian Leader. 

Keeping before us these needs, we have 
tried to prepare a plan for our column 
which will give each National Department 
Chairman an opportunity to speak to the 
constituency and articles will be printed 
from all of our workers. We hope these 
will prove of interest and of help as news 
items to present to Mission Circles and 
other women’s groups, and to keep all 
readers of The Christian Leader better in- 


_ formed concerning church women’s work. 


Alice E. Taylor. 
* * 
THE CAMP AND THE CAMPERS 
Little Mimi Butler, one of our small 
campers, is having the time of her life! 
It isn’t everyone who can have a ride on a 


_ thoroughbred horse like this one; nor 


everyone who can have the honor of having 
her horse led by Dr. Joslin. One of the 
many good times looked forward to by 
each group at the Clara Barton Camp, is 
the Sunday visit to Dr. Joslin’s farm on 
Buffalo Hill. It’s such a grand farm with 
such a marvelous view and the cool wind 
seems to be blowing always on the Hill. 
‘There are luscious red apples there and a 
corn field in which to play games, but best 
of all is the horseback ride which our little 
irls enjoy. What a thrill! 

The 1938 summer closed on Saturday, 


Sept. 8. There are volumes which could 
be written about this summer in camp. 
We can tell you here of only one or two of 
the highlights and facts of interest. 

First of all, together we have traveled 
the mile and three-quarters we started to 


climb way back in March. We have 
reached the top, built and used the splendid 
Administration Building this summer. It 
has been a joy in every sense of the word. 
To stand on the balcony of the storeroom 
and look down upon the tables at which the 
ittle girls are seated for luncheon alone is 
compensation for all of the hard work and 


the sacrifice which has gone into the 
project. It is a sight which would bring 
joy to the heart of anyone who saw it. The 
summer has been hot, and it has been wet. 
We wonder what we should have done 
without that wonderful fireplace, especially 
during that very rainy spell of weather! 

We had promised to care for six addi- 
tional children during each two-week period 
this summer, and they were present and 
occasionally an extra child or two was 
thrown in for good measure! Our records 
show that 128 different girls enjoyed life at 
the Clara Barton Camp this summer. 
The total number was 191 but some of the 
girls remained longer than the two weeks. 
The little lady from Nebraska who came 
to us last summer, was in camp during the 
ten weeks. She is a very different little 
girl from the one we first met at the begin- 
ning of the 1937 camp season. She has 
grown some taller, she enjoys life to its full 
now because she feels well. And this is the 
story so far as the other campers are 
concerned. 

The summer ended in a blaze of glory as 
the talented young women of the last 
group staged ‘“‘Naughty Marietta,’ and 
we are told did an excellent piece of work. 


* * 


THE CHURCH—A FELLOWSHIP OF 
LEARNERS 


Watch for information concerning this 
week in forthcoming issues of The Christian 
Leader. Every leader of a woman’s group 
has received a copy of ‘‘The Church Pro- 
gram Manual.”’ Study it now and see how 
the women of your church can best tie 
their program into the program of the 
whole church during this week and through 
the entire year. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BEGINNING YOUR YEAR 
(Continued from last week) 


Third Meeting—Plans for the Year 
Ahead 


You have determined your purpose. 
You have chosen certain objectives by 
which to carry out this purpose. On the 
basis of these objectives you will formulate 
your plans for the year ahead. Yes, a 
year ahead! Many groups do not plan 
ahead, but it is safe to say that the most 
successful and effective ones do plan ahead 
for their year’s work. 

Of course you cannot plan every detail 
of your program for a long period in ad- 
vance, but you can plan a general program 
that will carry out your objectives for that 
period. The members will then know what 
to expect and will look forward to carrying 
out the details that are necessary in the 
logical development of your plans. 

In planning ahead consider these points 
among others that you may have: Sunday 
evening meetings (selecting materials, the 


worship service), service (Christian service 
in your church, community and, through 
the National Y. P. C. U., in the nations and 
the world), recreational activities, church 
relationships (joining the church, sharing 
in its work), fnances (developing a bud- 
get, raising money, spending money), 
organization (training officers for their jobs, 
committees, a job for every member). 
Material Available 

In building your young people’s program 
for the year please remember that the Na- 
tional Union has available material for your 
use. If you desire help on any phase of the 
work the National Office is always glad to 
receive your requests. There is more 
printed material available today than ever 
before. Some of that which we have is 
listed below. 

“A Program Guide for Young People,” 
by Harry Thomas Stock, 25 cents. This 
booklet is basic and should be available in 
every young people’s society for its officers. 

(Continued on page 1164) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEADERS OF THE FUTURE 


Over and over again today we hear the 
significant phrase “‘we have got to grow our 
own leadership for the work of the church.” 
Yes, these leaders of the future, as well as 
those who hold positions today, must be 
trained for their important responsibilities. 
And that is why we have institutes. 

Every institute held this summer under 
Universalist auspices was given wide 
publicity. Now that they are all over, we 
want to share with our friends some inter- 
esting and valuable impressions and sum- 
mary statements about those that have 
not already been reported. 

From the Dean of the Murray Grove 
Institute we get this cheering word: ‘‘Forty- 
four delegates from New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Alabama, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut registered for the week-end 
institute at Murray Grove, Sept. 2-4. A 
genuine interest was evidenced in the 
unanimous request that next year the 
program be extended over a four- or five- 
day period instead of merely a week-end. 
Besides the regular class periods on church 
school work, young people’s work, church- 
manship, and missions, the program in- 
cluded a demonstration of the use of motion 
pictures in religious education by Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman. Inspirational high 
points were reached in the candlelight 
services at the close of each day’s activities 
conducted by Mrs. Pullman. The service 
in the Memorial Church on Sunday morn- 
ing with Rev. Robert Tipton as preacher 
brought to a conclusion another successful 
institute.” 

Miss Andrews contributes this very 
interesting account of part of the interde- 
nominational institute held annually at 
Durham, N. H. 

“Universalists third on the list? I could 
hardly believe it. Yet there were the 
figures by denominations—Congregational, 
311, Methodist, 28, Universalist, 18. In 
my hand was the report of the registrar of 
the Northern New England School of Re- 
ligious Education, held in late August each 
year at Durham, N. H. And this report, 
prepared for a meeting of the trustees and 
advisory committee of the school, I knew 
must be correct. Even so, as soon as the 
meeting adjourned I visited the registrar’s 
office to make doubly sure. Yes, there on 
cards were the names of seventeen dele- 
gates from Universalist church schools, 
who had been carrying a full program 
during the week just ending. 

“It was Friday afternoon. Mrs. Pullman 
of Salem, Mass., and I had driven up from 
Boston that morning to spend the week- 
end there. (To be exact, Mr. Pullman, 
with the help of Jimmie, aged four, had 
done the driving.) At once we agreed 
that we must get our denominational 
family together. But anyone who has 
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1913-1938 


Five candles have been added to our 
birthday cake since we shared the 
celebration of the twentieth birth- 
day of the General Sunday School 
Association at the Worcester Con- * 
vention in 1933. Plans are already * 
afoot for the proper observance of * 
our twenty-fifth anniversary next * 

ra 

* 
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month. Watch for further details. 
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ever tried to squeeze an extra into an al- 
ready full institute schedule, knows what 
difficulty we encountered. Just as we 
were about to decide on a sunrise session 
Saturday morning, we suddenly discovered 
two free hours on Sunday following break- 
fast. So our meeting was set for nine 
o’clock of that day. 

“In the Trophy Room at Commons (this 
institute meets in the New Hampshire 
State University buildings) we gathered, 
now twenty-two strong, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor A. Friend were spending the week- 
end there too, that Mrs. Friend, a member 
of the board of trustees of the school, might 
attend its annual meeting. Then there 
was Mrs. Chamberlain, a member of the 
faculty for more than ten years. 

“Around we went, each one introducing 
himself or herself, adding a word about the 
position held in the local church, with all 
reporting on the courses they had taken the 
past week. It was informing and stimulat- 
ing as experienced leaders like Mrs. John 
M. Ratcliff of Medford, Mass., and those 
just beginning like Dorothea Beach of 
Worcester, Mass., testified to the values 
they had received. Three other delegates 
were from Worcester, two from Medford, 
the remainder coming from Fitchburg, Dan- 
vers, Melrose, Shirley (Federated Congre- 
gational-Universalist Church), Mass., and 
Concord, N. H. 

“““Hiveryone come out on the terrace and 
let me take your picture,’ said Mrs. Taylor 
of Concord, as our get together ended. All 
obeyed. A young man passing at the time 


willingly served as photographer that our | 


group might be complete. Each smiled his 
or her best when click went the camera and 
as usual someone exclaimed, ‘Oh, has he 
taken it?’ To the young people in the 


group this was probably just another pic- 
ture. But to some of us it was much more. 
It was a symbol and one that is coming to 
have increasing significance for the Uni- 
versalist Church. This group of leaders 
who had given themselves for a week to 
quiet meditation, to thoughtful study and 
discussion of the task of religious education, 
stood for the only possible answer to the 
oft-repeated question, ‘How can we im- 
prove our church school?’ ”’ 

At the Walter J. Hayes State Park, 
Onsted, Mich., the Gawanka Institute has 
been conducted for several years. The 
“ring leader’ is and has been Mrs. Dora 
Bernstein of Clark Lake. But she is 
instrumental in bringing into the group 
each year leaders from other sections who 
can help the Gawanka delegates. During 
this season the outside leadership was 
furnished by Rev. and Mrs. Donald K. 
Evans, Clinton, Ill. The first week was 
for seniors, and sixteen of them were in 
attendance, each Universalist church in 
the state sending someone. The second 
week was for juniors, and the ranks were 
considerably swelled, and accommodations 
stretched to capacity to make room for the 
fifty-two who registered. Classes were 
taught by Mrs. Lorenzo Case of the East 
Liberty church, and Rev. and Mrs. D. K. 
Evans. Every phase of institute activity 
was provided for, and from the reports 
which come to us the week was a valuable 
experience in every way. Officers were 
elected to plan for next year’s institute. 

* * 


COMING! 


Starting with this issue the General 
Sunday School Association plans to share 
with readers of The Christian Leader im- 
portant aspects of the religious educational 
field through a series of articles which will 
appear monthly. This month it is the 
article by Mary Willits of Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, entitled ‘“‘Unit Teaching.” 

Those who shared the sessions and con- 
ferences of the General Sunday School 
Association at the Chicago Convention 
last. fall will remember the excellent con- 
tribution Miss Blanche Carrier of North- 
western University made in her conference 
on “Religious Education in the Small 
School.” Happy are we to announce that 
Miss Carrier has prepared an article on 
this subject which will appear in one of the 
October issues of the Leader. 

You will not want to miss a single copy 
of the Leader from now on. If you are 
borrowing a neighbor’s copy, or the 
preacher’s, why not treat yourself to a 
year’s subscription? 

*x * 


Miss Andrews and Miss Yates attended 
part of the sessions of the New Hampshire 
Conventions held recently in Portsmouth. 
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Among Our Churches | 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley has re- 
turned to New York City after spending 
three months on a speaking tour through 
Europe. While in Bucharest he was the 
guest of the Rumanian Government. 


Rey. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati con- 
ducted the church forum service over radio 
station WLW on Sunday, Sept. 11. The 
next broadcast by Mr. Olson over WLW 
will be on Sunday, Nov. 13. 


Mr. Earle Dolphin of Lynn, Mass., has 
been engaged by the Universalist church 
in Salem as director of the church choir for 
the coming year. Mr. Dolphin is a teacher 
in the Lynn High School. He is well known 
for his musical work at Ferry Beach and 
formerly in the church in East Boston. 


From “The Open Door,” parish paper 
of the Haverhill, Mass., church, we note 
that six young persons from the parish will 
-go to colleges this fall. These are: Philip 
Laskey to Dartmouth, Jean Laskey to 
Westbrook Junior College, Shirley Powers 
to Wheaton, Virginia Klotzle to New 
England Conservatory of Music, Bennett 
MeGregor to Bowdoin, and Alice Keith to 
Wheelock. 


Rey. J. L. Dowson, recently of Wood- 
‘stock, Vt., began, under most promising 
conditions, a new pastorate on Sunday, 
‘Sept. 11, in the church in Canton, Mass. 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superinten- 
‘dent, preached in North Weymouth on 
Sunday, Sept. 18, and on Sept. 25 he will 
conduct the services in the Assinippi 
-church, Norwell. 


Mrs. Herbert E. Benton, after examina- 
tion by an orthopedic surgeon, is again in 
the hospital for the refitting of a plaster 
east on her broken limb. She hopes to 
be at her home in Philadelphia soon and 
-able to walk about her room. 


Miss Priscilla Wright, assistant in the 
office of Wm. E. Gardner at Headquarters, 
was taken ill at Murray Grove and was out 
of the office a week. She is much better. 


Chester Bates, Blanchester, Ohio, grand- 
son of Rev. and Mrs. R. S. Kellerman, 
won a foreign exchange free scholarship at 
‘Columbus, Ohio, where he graduated from 
‘Ohio State University last June with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. He sailed from 
New York Sept. 17 for Germany, where he 
will spend a month studying the language, 
-after which he will enter the University 
-at Basle, Switzerland, for a year’s study. 


Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, leader of the 
‘Community Church of Boston, returned 
Sept. 16, on the steamship Pilsudski of the 
Gydnia-America Line, from a five-week 
journey through Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land. His trip was concerned with a study 
of the political situation and the social and 


economic conditions of these two countries. 
Mr. Lothrop visited a number of factories, 
including the famous Skoda works in Pilsen, 
hospitals and other social welfare organiza- 
tions. The journey also covered the area of 
the Polish minority group in Teschin, 
Czechoslovakia, the Sudeten territory and 
Slovakia. 


Mr. Arthur Whitney, prominent layman 
and active church school leader of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., and Miss Helen Buttrick, Home 
Demonstration Agent for the Farm Bureau, 
formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., will be mar- 
ried during October. Mr. Whitney has 
recently returned from a seven weeks’ 
trip in England, France and Germany 
with Rey. Douglas H. Robbins of Orange, 
Mass. 


Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of Canton, 
N. Y., contributed a stimulating article 
to the Sept. 14, issue of The Christian 
Century on ‘‘The Pretensions of Science.” 


Albert Niles, student pastor of the First 
Universalist Church at Henderson, N. Y., 
and a graduate student at the theological 
school at St. Lawrence University, called 
at headquarters Sept. 15. Mr. Niles was 
en route to his home in Bridgeport for a 
short vacation period before the opening 
of the college year. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Ernest T. Marble, pas- 
tor. A most impressive ceremony was 
held Sunday morning at the close of the 
worship hour, when Theodore Webb was 
taken into membership by Mr. Marble. 
Mr. Webb is entering the Bangor Theologi- 
cal School to study for the ministry. He 
has been active in the work of the church 
school and in the Young People’s Society, 
and has been one of the ushers for morning 
services. Sunday afternoon, an organ 
recital was given by Mr. William E. Zeuch, 
organist at the First Unitarian Church of 
Boston. He is vice-president of the Aeolean- 
Skinner Organ Company of Boston. Dur- 
ing the summer vacation at the church, 
additions and changes were made on the 
organ that was presented last year by Mrs. 
S. M. Kaemmerling of Philadelphia, who 
made possible the additions at this time, 
which included a full set of Diapson pipes 
to the manuel and a 16-foot Bourdon to 
the pedal, making a full organ in tone and 
volume. Mr. Zeuch’s program was a 
musical treat and demonstrated what the 
organ can do. Services were resumed 
Sunday, Sept. 11. Mr. Marble, has been 
called to minister to the South Paris Uni- 
versalist church and services are held at 
9.45 Sunday morning, preceding the Nor- 
way services at 11 o’clock. 


Massachusetts 


Peabody.—Rev. R. R. Hadley, pastor. 
This church continued activities through 


the summer, and the minister maintained 
contacts with the people while vacationing 
in Sterling. In his ‘‘Progress Postagram,” 
announcing the opening services Sept. 11, 
the minister said, ‘“‘The new floor in the 
vestry is finished. The walls and ceiling 
have been cleaned. The ladies’ parlor has 
been redecorated. That’s real progress.” 
The new oak floor was laid by a volunteer 
group of young men from the Y. P. C. U. 
under the leadership of their president, 
Irving James, with the co-operation and 
assistance of some of the men of the parish. 
The week before church opened one of the 
women’s groups held a successful chowder 
luncheon and lawn party at the home of 
one of their members. The annual harvest 
supper is set for Sept. 28. The sermon 
topic for the opening service was, “Our 
Foreword is Forward!”’ 

Marlboro.—Rey. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. Services were resumed on Sept. 11 
with an increase in attendance. Five new 
scholars have been enrolled in the church 
school. A program for the entire parish 
has been outlined for the year. On 
Tuesday, Oct. 4, a concert in the church 
will be given by the choir from the Malden 
church. 

Cambridge.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pastor. 
This church opened for its 116th year of 
service and worship on Sunday, Sept. 11. 
The church edifice was moved to its present 
location, “‘beside the City Hall,” fifty 
years ago this fall. This event will be 
recognized by a special service on Sunday, 
Oct. 2. The church school was organized 
109 years ago. The Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society has never failed the church in its 
111 years. The past of the church speaks 
to the present in words of faith and courage. 
At the beginning of the fifteenth year of 
the present pastorate, minister and people 
alike face the challenge of the new year with 
hope and cheer. On Sept. 18, Mr. Raspe 
preached upon ‘“‘Two Philosophies of Life,” 
and on Sept. 25 his subject will be ‘““Two 
Men and a Prayer.” 

Roxbury.—Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D.D., acting pastor. The Roxbury church 
resumed services on Sept. 11 ‘‘with the 
firm intention to make things a success.” 
A minister’s cabinet, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the various organizations, will 
meet once a month to consider the routine 
of church events and to consider the fuller 
use of all of our resources. The Fenno 
Guild has kept the church going all sum- 
mer by having an illustrated lecture each 
Thursday evening. James Mitchell gave 
the subject matter of these lectures. Mrs. 
Eleanor Forsythe was at the organ. Dif- 
ferent members conducted, devotions. 
Manson Stiles has made a very unique 
chart which now hangs upon the wall of the 
corridor. It is a guide to all of the events 
of the church year telling dates and other 
facts. It is a very clever and helpful 
device. 
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Ohio 

Cincinnati.—Rev. Car] H. Olson, pastor. 
The minister spent several weeks this 
summer at the University of Pittsburgh, 
taking work in the department of religious 
education. At the conclusion of the sum- 
mer session, he was joined by his family for 
a trip to the East. A week was spent on 
the South Shore with relatives and another 
week at the ‘‘Ichabod Crane,” as guests of 
Dr. and Mrs. John Ratcliff. Mr. Olson 
preached at the Fork Ridge Universalist 
church on Aug. 14 and on homecoming 
Sunday, Sept. 4. Services were resumed 
in Cincinnati on Sept. 11. During the 
summer the church school rooms were re- 
decorated. The Broadwell Nursery School, 
conducted under the auspices of the 
church’s educational department, will 
start its fall term on Oct. 3. Registration 
was closed on Sept. 14, the enrollment 
limit being reached on that date. Several 
applications had to be refused and a wait- 
ing list for the spring term has already 
been established. Miss Kathryn Steiner, 
director of the school, was recently elected 
president of the Cincinnati Association of 
Nursery School Teachers and Directors. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Messiah——Rev. Herbert 
E. Benton, pastor. The church, on Sept. 
11, started the new season. During the 
summer months workmen, architect, 
painter, and members of the house com- 
mittee labored to restore former beauty 
to the church and to create added beauty. 
The old carpet was removed from the floor 
of the auditorium and the wood stained a 
deep warm brown, the walls were repainted 
in a soft, mellow color, the murals and 
stained glass windows were cleansed and 
their original beauty regained, new shades 
were placed over the lights, the pew 
cushions were completely renovated and 
recovered, and new runners placed on the 
floor and pulpit platform. Dr. Benton 
preached to one of the largest opening con- 
gregations in recent years, his sermon 
being ‘‘The Soul’s Renewal.” 


Vermont 


Derby Line.—E. L. Conklin, pastor. 
Services were resumed Sept. 11, with 
pleasing attendance and manifest satis- 
faction on the part of all. Several of the 
young people have left for various colleges. 

West Virginia 

Fork Ridge.—Sunday school is held each 
week with Mr. W. H. Crouch as superin- 
tendent. On Aug. 14 preaching services 
were held in the morning and evening 
with Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati as 
minister. Mr. Olson returned from his 
trip east to speak at the homecoming 
service on Sept. 4. Services were held both 
morning and evening with a basket dinner 
in the church yard at noon, followed by 
“visiting.” High wind made it necessary 
to set the tables to the lee of the church 
building, but the weather was otherwise 


perfect. Mrs. Phyllis Brock came the 
greatest distance to the homecoming, her 
present home being in California. 

* * 


INSTALLATION OF DR. CUMMINS 


A service of installation for Dr. Robert 
Cummins, the new General Superintendent, 
will be held Tuesday evening, Oct. 18, at 
the First Parish Church in Malden (Uni- 
versalist). The service will be at eight 
o’clock in the church, and will be followed 
by a reception for Dr. and Mrs. Cummins 
in the parish house. All Universalists ahd 
their friends are cordially invited to be 


present. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Isaac Smith is minister of Grace 
Universalist Church, Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins is chair- 
man of the Commission on Social Welfare 
of the Universalist General Convention. 

Rey. A. Ritchie Low is minister of a 
federated church in Johnson, Vt. 

K. Augusta Sutton is head of the history 
department at the State Teachers’ College, 
Danbury, Conn. 

Rev. John M. Ratcliff is Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention. 

Rev. Herman F. Lion is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society in Lawrence, Mass. 

Mrs. M. Whitcomb Hess is author of 
“The Life and Writings of Isaac Pening- 
ton.” 

Dr. N. M. Grier is chairman of the 
Board of the Lebanon County Mental 
Health Clinic, Lebanon, Penn. 

Mary E. Willits is a church school worker 
from Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, now teaching in 
the elementary schools of Oak Park, 
Ill. 

Russell V. Burkhard is principal of the 
Frank A. Day Junior High School, New- 


tonville, Mass. 
* * 


ARRANGEMENT FOR CUMMINS’ 
INSTALLATION 


The following persons met as a com- 
mittee at the Boston City Club, Tuesday, 
Sept. 18, to arrange for the installation 
service for Dr. Robert Cummins, as Gen- 
eral Superintendent, which is to be held at 
the First Parish Church in Malden (Uni- 
versalist) on Tuesday evening, Oct. 18, at 
eight o’clock. Dr. J. M.. Ratcliff, chair- 
man, Dr. Seth R. Brooks, Dr John van 
Schaick, Jr., Dr. Emerson H. Lalone, Mr. 
J. T. Whitney, and Mr. Cornelius A. 
Parker. Dean McCollester a member of 
the committee was detained at Claremont. 
During luncheon and after, under the 
leadership of Professor Ratcliff, questions 
of seating, of the service, of the proces- 
sional, of the reception, and other matters, 
were gone into with care and sub-com- 
mittees were appointed. Leading repre- 
sentatives of other churches are to be 
invited. All ministers with gowns and 
hoods are to wear them. Dr. Brooks and 


Dr. Lalone were authorized to present. 
plans for the liturgical part of the service.. 
A charge to the people of the Universalist. 
Fellowship and to the new General Super-- 
intendent will be included. To keep the 
service reasonably short, no sermon will 
be preached. Officials, if available, will 
perform the act of installation. Dr. 
Brooks’ full choir will assist in the service.. 


* * 


Y ea Penehooa Oe 
(Continued from page 1161) 
It is a general guide in the development: 
of a well planned program including Sun-- 
day evening meetings, worship, church. 
relationships, Christian service, finance and. 
organization, and many other helps. 

“How to Be an Effective Officer of a. 
Young People’s Organization,’ 3 cents. 
This leaflet has something pertinent to- 
help the officers of the society. There is a. 
section for each of the four major officers: 
and the chairman of committees. It gives: 
each officer some definite objectives to: 
work for, and suggestions for carrying them. 
out. 

“Youth at Worship,” 15 cents. This: 
booklet is especially adapted for the use: 
of the young people themselves and sug- 
gests how worship services may be more: 
significant and effective. It explains the 
nature, meaning, and signficance of the 
worship service and gives many suggestions 
in detail. A valuable aid for all young 
people, but especially recommended for 
program or devotional chairmen. 

‘V_P. .C:. U.; Handbook,’ 2:10 Scents= 
The handbook gives an outline of the ac- 
tivities of the National Y. P. C. U., and 
also contains many helpful suggestions for 
local groups. Suggested constitution and. 
by-laws, installation service for officers, 
service for reception of new members, and. 
suggestions for business and devotional 
meetings are among the contents. 

“Christian Youth in Action,” by Frank 
Herriott, 60 cents. This book will be par- 
ticularly helpful to groups that wish to 
carry on some definite service projects in. 
their church or community. It is a record 
of projects that have been successfully 
tried by young people’s groups throughout: 
the country and is, therefore, not a theoreti- 
cal, but rather a practical, book of sugges- 
tions. It gives a good idea of what some 
other groups in the Christian Church are 
doing. 

“Adventures in Recreation,’”’ by Owen 
M. Geer, 25 cents. This booklet is made up: 
of an excellent presentation of the whole 
subject of recreation in addition to having 
many definite suggestions for parties and 
socials. It also has something of value to- 
say with regard to the use of leisure time. 

“A Parliamentary Law Booklet,’ by 
Harold A. Lumsden, 5 cents. This booklet. 
gives in a “boiled down”’ fashion the essen- 
tial information for the ordinary transac- 
tion of business meetings for local and state 
groups. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The first meeting of the year will be a 
union meeting on Sept. 26 at 10.45 a. m. at 
the Church of the New Jerusalem, Bowdoin 
Street, Boston. The speaker will be Dr. 
Henry Smith Leiper of New York. His 
subject will be “Christ’s Prayer for Unity 
and Our Response.” 

Arthur W. Webster, Secretary. 


* * 


ROCKINGHAM ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Rockingham 
Association of Universalists, the oldest 
Universalist organization in the state, hav- 
ing been established Aug. 27, 1824, will be 
held at Portsmouth on Thursday, Oct. 13. 

The meeting will begin at 2 o’clock, with 
the occasional sermon being delivered by 
Rey. E. A. Lewis of Kingston. The prin- 
cipal speaker of the afternoon will be Rev. 
Arthur A. Blair of Nashua, State Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches in New 


Hampshire. 
* * 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 1160) 

peace and happiness of soul, and through 
his influence the twelfth century priest- 
hood became purified. His source of power 
was in his unshakable convictions, chief of 
which was his belief in God as a living and 
indwelling personal power. 

The second short biography is that of 
that astoundingly advanced artist and 
scientist, Leonardo da Vinci, whose very 
scope of knowledge and ability is over- 
whelming. We know him best for his 
picture of “The Last Supper,” but his 
other accomplishments are countless. His 
was a gigantic intellect and his strength 
eame from his artistic heritage, his powers 
of observation, his habit of making only 
his own experience the basis of his search 
for knowledge and its application, his sense 
of wonder and his reverence for God and 
for man. 

Oliver Cromwell, who sang psalms as he 
did battle, who trusted in force to establish 
peace, who became a dictator in endeavor- 
ing to achieve democracy, is EHastman’s 
third choice. His source of power came 
from his disciplined character in which men 
trusted, his Puritanism that desired the 
bonds of tyranny to be loosed, his love for 
the downtrodden. That he chose to ac- 
comp ish his ends with a sword does not 
mitigate his greatness. Many Christian 
statesmen have done likewise. Cromwell’s 
last days were filled with sadness because 
the empire he established was not the 
spiritual one he desired. 

John Milton, a poet and a dreamer, was 
powerful because he was trained from 
childhood to believe in his own abi ity to 
write. He was a fine scholar and student, 
self-disciplined and industrious. His re- 
ligious faith “supplied the goal and the 
sustaining power to pursue it.” His 


poetry is flavored with this faith, which is 
like that of today’s Quaker. He believed 
that God is eternally good and just, that 
man falls when his passions overrule his 
reason. and that he becomes a slave then 
to the tyrants that dominate and punish 
him. In Milton’s mind, all men contain 
the power to overcome evil forces and in 
conquering passions, become free. He 
lived his faith to his own glory. 

These four men, whose lives Eastman 
has so superbly sketched, can, by their 
biographies, contribute something to our 
own strength and power. ‘‘Know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
In understanding the lives of others we 
gain new insight upon our own lives. To 
help us to gain such an end, Eastman has 
brought together for us the best material 
that the years have produced about these 
particular ‘“Men of Power.” 

Florence W. Simonson. 


* * 


DR. HUNTLEY TO THE PEOPLE OF 
ROXBURY 


No doubt all through the vacation season 
the church that we love has been much in 
your minds. I also have been thinking 
constantly and eagerly. 

I have been thinking about the honorable 
history of this church, which has had the 
ministration of some of the ablest and 
noblest of our denominational clergymen 
and the efficient labor of some of the most 
gifted and sacrificial laymen and lay- 
women. We have indeed a notable heri- 
tage. 

I have been thinking about the year that 
we have worked together, a year in which 
you and I have progressed from ordinary 
acquaintance to intimate friendship and 
loyal partnership. It has been a happy 
time for us all, and, according to general 
testimony, a time of important advance 
for all the branches of our church. Our 
former organizations have grown in num- 
bers and power and our new organizations 
have shown remarkable vision and vigor. 
The financial situation of the parish has 
improved and the congregations have in- 
creased in size. The additions to our 
church membership indicate a wise em- 
phasis on the spiritual side of our mis- 
sion. 

I have been thinking about the year to 
come. All gains must be conserved and 
others must be made. We are facing a 
crucial period of our church and are 
challenged to do our utmost. We must 
study our opportunities for service in a 
neighborhood with a rapidly changing 
population. What more can we do for the 
children and the young people in our sec- 
tion? For the fathers and mothers? I 
rejoice in the prospect of having, to 
correspond with our remarkable troop of 
Boy Scouts, a similar troop of Girl Scouts. 
And I shall be glad if we can have a 
mother’s club and a men’s organiza- 
tion. 


I have been thinking what I would like 
to have you do to help along. I would like: 
to have each serve gladly according to 
location and ability. I would like for one 
thing to have everyone consider the matter 
of the morning congregations and help to 
increase our numbers. This means regular 
attendance, even at the cost of consider-- 
able sacrifice; and it means a constant 
effort to induce others to come and share: 
our blessing. Right here is perhaps the 
greatest lack that a newcomer perceives: 
in the Roxbury church. 

I have been thinking what I, myself, 
will do. My best. 

I have been thinking about what I ought. 
to preach. ‘The glorious gospel of the 
blessed God.’ ‘‘Applied Universalism’” 
for our comfort and ‘‘Applied Universal- 
ism” in our conduct! One theme with un- 
numbered phases, with all life made glad 
and hopeful through unfaltering faith! 
On our opening Sunday, Sept. 11, I 
shall ask you to think with me about: 
“What a Minister Is For.’’ Then on 
other Sundays of the month the subjects 
will be “Is It Right to Congratulate a 
New-Born Babe?” and ‘The Science of 
Happiness.” 

I have been thinking of my joy when on 
the morning of Sept. 11, I awake and 
realize that we are to begin again our happy 
fellowship at the old First Church. 

George E. Huntley, Acting Pastor. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 

(Continued from page 1133) 
ning, which consumed a large pile of pine 
boughs and the remains of the diving 
tower. The famous “Horrible Tale’ was 
related by Rev. Elmer Colcord. With a 
climax that startled the young ladies 
Clarence Needham told a ghost story. 
Nita Stuart did a pantomine stunt. 

Tracy Blair suffered a minor chest injury 
while working high up in a pine tree near 
the grove chapel Sept. 2. Whether he lost 
his grip due to a misstep or a heart attack 
is not known. At any rate the patient has 
recovered and is at his home in Bridgeport,. 
Conn. 

The first Ferry Beach reunion of the 
season took place at the North Station, 
Boston, when George Thurber and Robert 
Elsner stepped off the Flying Yankee and 
were greeted by Helen Hersey, Marion 
Fillmore, Peggy Anthony, Hazel Orcutt 
and Rev. and Mrs. Warren Lovejoy. 
After the boys had recovered, the meeting 
adjourned to the South Station for farewells 
to Helen bound for Danbury, Conn., and 
Peggy headed for Washington, D.C. The 
rest of the group continued the festivities 
at the Lovejoy home in West Somerville. 

Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes has arranged for 
the Ferry Beach illustrated lecture to be 
given after a chicken pie supper in the 
West Paris, Maine, church Wednesday, 
Nov. 16. Additional lecture engagements. 
in that section of Maine are being sought. 
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Obituary 
Mrs. Lizzie L. Bullock 


By the death in Worcester on Sept. 14 of Mrs. 
Lizzie L. Bullock the First Universalist Church of 
that city has lost an active and helpful member of its 
parish. Mrs. Bullock was associated pre-eminently 
with the work of the church school from 1902 until 
1934. Her first work was as a teacher in the junior 
department, and in 1905 she became its superinten- 
dent. In 1924 she was elected president of the Worces- 
ter Woman’s Club, and for the time being resigned 
her office with the school. Upon the expiration of her 
term as president she was named supervisor of the 
school and continued in that capacity until 1934. 
She did a splendid work with the school, in all its 
branches, herself preparing the course of lessons, 
arranging the entertainments, and keeping in close 
touch with all the young people and their families. 
She also at various times conducted classes at the 
ferry Beach Institutes in Sunday school work. She 
was an interested member of the Mission Circle, and 
of the Z. E. H. Club and had a part in the work of the 
Fine Needlework Committee. She was for many years 
a member of the national committee of the Clara 
Barton Birthplace. Before and during the war years 
she was full time secretary of the Worcester Chapter 
of American Red Cross, serving without compensation. 
Before coming to Worcester she was in library work 
in Fitchburg and active in the Fitchburg Universalist 
church. 

Rev. Joseph W. Beach conducted the service and 
burial was in the family lot in Fitchburg. 


Notices 
NEW YORK W. U. M.S. 


The 44th annual Convention of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of New York State will 
be held in the Church of the Reconciliation, Utica, 
N. Y., Oct. 5, 1938, for the receiving of reports, elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such other busi- 
ness as may legally come before it. 

Margaret T. Stetson, Recording Secretary. 
x * 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC UNIVERSALIST- 
UNITARIAN CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 105th annual meeting of the Vermont and 
Quebec Universalist-Unitarian Convention, allied 
societies, Convention Church units and other qualified 
Religious Liberals, will be held at the United Church, 
Bellows Falls, Vt., Oct. 1 to 3, for action on reports, 
the election of officers, participation in various services 
and for the transaction of auy business which may 
properly come before the sessions. 

The Church School Association will meet at 3.30 
o’clock, Saturday afternoon. The Y. P. C. U. will 
start with a banquet at 5.30 that evening and Rev. 
W. E. Gardner will be a speaker. The young people 
are invited to remain over night, and they will have 
charge of the Sunday morning service when the 
speakers will be Rev. H. M. Campbell and Dr. Walter 
J. Coates. These meetings will be at the First Con- 
gregational Church. 

At 2.30 p. m., Sunday there will be the Pilgrimage 
Service at Guilford Center, with the dedication of a 
boulder tablet in honor of Guilford’s greatest native 
son, Dr. Hosea Ballou, 2d, overseer of Harvard and 
first president of Tufts. Speakers will be Gov. G. D. 
Aiken, Ex-Governor S. C. Wilson, Dean L. S. Mc- 
Collester, C. H. Pennoyer and the chairman, Eugene 
B. Bowen. 

From Sunday evening the meetings will be at the 
Universalist church. The mass meeting speaker 
will be Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

The Women’s Missionary Association and Alliance 
will meet Monday morning, 9 to 10.15 o’clock, with 
luncheon address at noon by Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor, 
Promotional Secretary of the W. U. M. A. 

From 10.15 a. m. and through the afternoon there 
will be the business sessions of the parent body, the 
Vermont and Quebee Convention, with important 
action called for on the revision of the constitution 
and by-laws, the reports of the Forward Movement 
and other special regular committees. 

The closing part will be the turkey dinner banquet 
at the Windham Hotel, with Dr. Robert Cummins, 
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General Superintendent of Universalist Churches, 
as the speaker. The number of tickets must be limited 
and al] desiring places at the tables should get their 
names to the Convention Secretary on or before 
Sunday evening. 

Lodgings and breakfasts will be given by the mem- 
bers of the federated societies of the United Church 
at Bellows Falls. Applications for entertainment in 
private homes over Saturday and Sunday nights 
should be made early by writing Mrs. E. E. Trask, 
24 Hapgood Place, Bellows Falls, Vt., chairman of the 
entertainment committee. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer, Secretary. 
* x 


CONVENTION DATES 1938 


Kentucky, Hopkinsville, Sept. 22-25. 
North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Sept. 25-26. 
Michigan (joint with Unitarian), 
Oct. 2. 
Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 
* O* 
OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Received on letter of transfer from New York, 
licentiate Raymond Scott. 
Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 
oe 
INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 


The 91st session of the Indiana State Convention 
of Universalists is to be held at the Central Church, 
Indianapolis, Sept. 25-26, beginning Sunday at 2.30 
p. m. and continuing through Monday. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
* * 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


The 33d annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina will be held at the Red 
Hill Church Sept. 29-Oct. 2, 1938, for the transaction 
of such business as may properly come before it. 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 
* x 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF 
MINNESOTA 


The 73d annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota will be held at the Universalist 
church in Rochester, Minn., Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 6 and 7, 1938. Session begins at 10.45 Thursday 
a. m. for the hearing of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of such other business as may 
come before the Convention. 

The Universalist auxiliaries will meet on the same 
day. 


Kalamazor , 


Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
ean 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The annual conventions of the Universalist 
churches of New York State will be held in the 
Church of the Reconciliation, Utica, Oct. 3-6. The 
State Sunday School Association will begin its annual 
sessions on Monday afternoon, Oct. 3, ending on 
Tuesday evening with a banquet. The annual ses- 
sions of the Women’s Missionary Society and the 
Women’s State Aid will be held on Wednesday with 
the Friendship Luncheon at the noon hour. The 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hil 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Beth .. .. .- -+ «-« 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


/S The Conveniently Located 
BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston Wi 


annual Ministers’ Meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day. On Wednesday evening, the sessions of the 
New York State Convention of Universalists will 
begin with the occasional sermon by Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, Brooklyn. The sessions will close with 
the Convention banquet in Hotel Martin. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Subscribe for 
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Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Fall Semester begins September 21 
Freshmen Received September 15 


On the foundation of a Liberal Education 
Courses are offered Usefu! to Those Who 
Seek the Professions or a Business Career. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


TUFTS 


on their standards of liberal education. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


Gi@OsIeE-E GE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions « + « Progressive 


curriculum y+ Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day +«« College founded by Universalists «+» Carries 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 
or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 
NIE EE ————E_————————_—————— 
Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
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Crackling 


Ih 

Poor Prof.: ‘“‘What’s the formula for | 

water, Jones?” | 
‘HIJKLMN O,” spelled out the 4 


3 i 
scholar. 
“What’s that?” barked the master. f U U CS i 


The scholar slowly repeated the letters. i 
“Whatever are you driving at?’ said the 
master. ‘‘What gave you that idea?” i i of the 
“You, sir,’ said Jones. ‘“Yousaid yester- } 
day it was H to O.”—Montreal Siar. | 


* k ad 
Two thieves attacked a burly miner, who ature : MN | 


put up such a strong resistance that they 


began to regret their choice of a victim. H 
Finally the miner was overcome, and the i 
thieves found that their booty amounted 
sY see ae Bar ee : 1. Marks of the Mature Mind ........... Max A. Kapp. 
Hiweries a aie ies pee: mee ie 2. What Keeps Us from Growing Up? ....Max A. Kapp. 
the other.—Montreal Star. 3. The Mature Attitude toward Propa- | 
= —* ganda ses 2 eek ee ae, eee Max A. Kapp. 
Minister to little boy gazing at jelly 4. The Bible a Book for Adults .......... Clinton L. Scott. 
ae in window of candy shop: ““Would- H| 5. The Mature Attitude toward Crime and 
Amar et give vounenianey to helps Punishment vycocclaee sce. ee Helene Ulrich. 
Little Boy: “Sir, I thought of that, but 6. The Mature Attitude toward Race Prej- 
I’m going to buy the candy and let the UCI COMSRR SS eis oak. tee Max A. Kapp. 
clerk give the money to the missionaries.” 7. The Mature Attitude toward Childhood. . Dorothy T. Spoerl. 
Bia mae -_ \ __« 8. The Mature Attitude toward Parenthood. Dorothy T. Spoerl. 


9. The Mature Attitude toward Religion. .Clinton L. Scott. 


The conductor of the band glared at the 
- 10. Can Democracy Be Saved by Educa- 


cornet player. ‘‘Why on earth,” he yelled, 


“‘did you leave off playing just as we got . LON? eee eee ie ia aes 65.6 Max A. Kapp. 
to the chorus?’ fees _ = 11. What about Consumer Co-operation? ..Clinton L. Scott. 
“Well,” saidgthe-cornet playerastaw ioe 12. Thinking about Peace and War........ Max A. Kapp. | 
recruit), ‘on my:.music it said ‘Refrain.’ ‘ 
So I did.”<Hachange. 13. Glancing Backward and Forward...... Max A. Kapp. Mi 
* * 


A teacher is @Xplaining the rule of sub- 
traction to a pupil. The pupil does not {| 
seem to understand, so at last the teacher | . d 
asks: “‘When you have four chops on your First Quarter, 1938 z 39 H 
plate, and eat four, what will then remain?” : ! 

The pupil: ‘The potatoes.’’—E xchange. 

* * 


Officer: “For how long do you wish to ' H E H E i Pp E R 
join the army?” 


Recruit: ‘‘For duration, sir.” 
Officer: ‘“‘But, Buddy, there’s no war.” 


Recruit: “Oh sir, I meant duration of os ems 
Pisses vith vege Individual subscriptions, 75 cents per year 


* * 


Banks: “They say that Mr. Edison 15 cents per copy, in quantities of four or more 
thought that four hours sleep was enough H 


for any man.” 

Biggs: “‘That’s just what my baby in- 
sists on about two nights of the week.”— | 
Exchange. 


ee i 


A ‘newspaper editor received a poem 
entitled: ‘Why Am I Alive?’ 
He replied: ‘‘You are alive because you 


sent in your poem through the mail instead _ |] THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


of bringing it.”—Haxchange. 
* * 


eee ee 16 Beacon Street -:- -:- Boston, Massachusetts 


who the Quakers were. 
‘People who live near an active voleano, Nhe 

miss,” called out a little boy, promptly.— ] 

Hartford Times. SS = 


